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FOR THE MASTER. 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


“He that goeth forth and weepeth, bear- 
ing the seed basket, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sh eaves 
with him,” (Ps. cxxvi: 6.) 


Lord, from thy store of bread give me a crumb; 

May I so use it that it may become 

Food for my soul, and to the needy light, 

Drink te the thirsty, and to the blind ones 
sight. 

From i own hand, O Lord, give it to me; 

Keep thou so near that thy sweet face I’llsee; 

Breathe into it a wondrous power of love, 

For thine own glory, Lord, here as above. 


Master, my basket bring I unto thee; 

Emptied of self, in deep humility, 

No laurel crown entreat I at thy hand; 

Just daily strength to follow thy iduabindia. 

Fill it, dear Lord, with little words and deeds 

(Not the ‘‘waving palms”); God’s tiny 
seeds; 

Hide in each one the germ of life divine; 

Naught shall then ‘‘void return’’—the Word 
is thine. 

Steep mountain sides and cliffs I cannot 
scale; 

Even in sunny fields my footsteps fail. 

Hers in the valley, Lord, I sit.and try 

To bring refreshment to the passers-by. 

Lord, may the sweeping winds that round 
me blow 

Cause thy dear cherished seeds to farther go; 

Sown on tke breeze, the fruit I cannot see; 

Oh, garner, Lord! I sow them all for thee. 


BERKELEY. 


OREGON'S INDEBTEDNESS TO THE 
A. H. M. SOCIETY. 


BY MRS. S. C, HATCH, 


Any estimate of this subject may well 


begin with a consideration of some of 


the benefits we have received, as individ- 
uals, as families, and as civil commun- 
itres. 

If the tokens of loving favor from his 
Lord, Christ, made St. Paul a debtor to 
Greek and barbarian, was it any the less 
his fervent desire that a fruitful return 
should be forth coming? So we, having 
for more than forty years received 
through the agency of this society such 
manifold blessings, are surely in our turn 
debtors therefor. 

It is an intesting fact that the first re- 
cords of divine revelation were messages 
to individual souls. Adam and Cain, 
Enoch, Noah and Abraham received, 
direct from their Creator, instruction, 
warning and encouragement. 

First, then, for what has been given 
us as individuals we ought to recognize 
our personal indebtedness. If we have 
thought of the A. H. M. Society as a 
wealthy corporation doling out of its 
abundance a pittance to keep our little 
churches under denominational control, 
it is quite time we should come to a 
clearer understanding of its revenues and 
plan of work. The men who gave to us 
such long years of patient service, were 
fed and clothed by the timely offerings 
of self-denying individuals in the older 
States. We were served at their expense. 
The Home Missionary Society, 
accepting and disbursing these offerings, 
was security for the support of all our 
first mipisters. 

They came to this new country, not to 
supply churches, for there were none, 
but to gather individuals into the Lord’s 
kingdom. Surely, the good hand of our 
God was manifest, guiding the choice of 
the Society to such men. In all things 
they approved themselves as the minis- 
ters of God; in much patience, in labors, 
by pureness of life, by long suffering, by 
the power of God, as poor, yet making 
many, rich, they gathered here and there 
the material out of which they built up 
our churches. As teachers in Sabbath- 
schools, as lenders of books and guides to 
good reading matter, by the presentation 
of ever varying phases of public questions 
in sermons and in popular gatberings, they 
were among us as men identified with 
all our interests. We do not measure 
our enrichment by the standard of ma- 
terial things, though even in these we 
can safely claim gain, but the persuasive 
power of their high, pure character was 
a most potent factor, and tended ever 
toward larger mental, moral and spiritu- 
al endowment in the life of all who 
came under their influence. 


No doubt there are at this time men 


bearing the commission, and relying upon 
the sure promise of support from the A. 
H. M. Society, who are doing in newer 


places what has been done in many of 


our older towns; but after a consider- 
able space of time has intervened be- 


tween the work done and our review of 


it, we are better able to appreciate its 
worth, Looking backward over many 
years at the beneficent service of our 
home missionaries, it is deemed impos- 
sible to overestimate the value received 
by numberless individuals in Oregon 
City, Forest Grove, Portland, Albany, 
The Dalles, and other towns. 

As a natural result of Abram’s indi- 


vidual training atid consecration -the- 


pro mise was given, “In thee shall alf'the 
fam ilies of the earth be blessed.” Could 
any message confer higher honor than 
this, making him a bearer of blessings 
to f ania ? We recall the fact that 
Our home missionary men were not only 
able to-exert a powerful personal influ- 
€nce over individuals, but having fam- 


ilies, all the family life with which they 
came in contact was strengthened and 
improved. 

While we accord all honor to these 
men, counting them wise master-builders, 
it is fit that we also remember the wives, 
who were their most efficient helpers in 
all good works. Surrounded by all the 
privations of those early days, bearing 
and rearing their children, what examples 
these families were of what mutual 
helpfulness could accomplish in home- 
building. Many of us have been better 
wives, better mothers, better honsekeep- 
ers, because our family life touched 
theirs. 

Given to hospitality, their home life 
was an influence shed abroad, and it car- 
ried to many a soul an inspiration lead- 
ing to higher ideals of self-control and 
cheerful endurance, as well as encour- 
agement to a stronger faith in God, who is 
Father to us all. | 

Of our debt to the American Home 
Missionary Society as civil communities 
there is little time to more than allude. 
The early years of our civil war were full 
of peril to our infant State. The scales 
that balanced the elements tending to fix 
its destiny a; “Slave or Free,” hung more 
nearly even than we can easily under- 
stand. 

If the influence of this handful of men 
had been a negative rather than the pos- 
itive force it was, there would have been 
woful conflicts in Oregon; but in the face 
of all opposition our Home Missionary 
men were fearless and able advocates 
for a free State. An unwavering trust in 
the God of truth and justice enabled 
these princely men, large-brained and 
wise-hearted, to stand firm among the 
surging, shaping forces of the time, un- 
afraid. 

In the large place where freedom 
dwells so securely to-day, we do well to 
recall occasionally some of the trials of 
those stormy days when the strong hands 
of these men helped so many others to 
find the way leading up to safety— 
brave, earnest, honest men, bearing tes- 
timony against wrong-doing, enduring 
hardship, speaking the truth in love. 
Some of them have gone to their reward, 
but the noble Society under whose pro- 
tection they worked has a right to ex- 
pect that we, having received freely of 
these costly gifts, will remember to whom 
we owe the debt. 


May it never be in vain that we urge 
the claim of our Home Missionary So- 
ciety upon all individuals conscious of 
having been benefited by the labors of 
its representatives, upon all churches 
where the solitary have been gathered in- 
to families, and upon all our communi- 
ties, now reaping from fields upon which 
they bestowed no labor harvests of peace 
and prosperity. Our highest sense of hon- 
or demands that, with money according 
as God has prospered us,and also with per- 
sonal service in all the lines of Christian 
work whereunto we are called, we seek 
to repay each our share of this indebted- 
ness, God being our helper. 

SALEM. 


THE ORANGES. 


BY REV, J. A. CRUZAN. 


Not those of Riverside so justly 
famed, but these of New Jersey—‘‘beauti- 
ful for situation,” and “the joy” of every 
stranger who beholds them. One must 
travel far before he finds suburban 
towns of like beauty. Take the Dela- 
ware, Lackawana and Western Railway, 
(print the name in full of the road which 
runs no Sunday trains !), and after leav- 
ing the station in Newark, you pass 
through one continuous, tree-embowered, 
beautiful suburb. They call it by differ- 
ent names—Roseville, East Orange, 
Orange, Orange Valley, North Orange 
and South Orange; but the “oldest in- 
habitant” cannot tell you, without con- 
sulting his map just where one of these 
principalities ends, and another begins, 
And along the entire route you are 
whirled through a bewildering scene of 
beauty. He will take you in his car- 
riage—one of these hospitable Orange- 
men, and drive you over mile after mile 
of boulevards, through avenues of magnifi- 


cent elm, maple and chestnut trees, their 


great branches meeting, and forming a 
leafy canopy overhead, while on either 
side fine mansions, bequtiful gardens and 
close-clipped lawns, constantly suggest 
descriptions of English country seats. 


We are proud of our’ Menlo Park, and 


Belmont and the Lake Merritt district in 
Oakland, and well we may be, for so 


young a country as California; but take 
all the fine houses and grounds from all 


these and put them together, and 
Orange will yet bave more beautiful 
places, and more of them, But the 
crown of Orange is Leweliyn Park—a 
park and yet not» a” ‘park. ‘Orange 
a»Jong,; low, wooded 
ridge, seven hundred feet high. On the 
top of this “Mountain,” running to the 
crest, is an enclosure about three miles 
long: and one and a balf miles wide, 
with gates and porters’ lodges at the en- 
trances, with many miles of macadamiz- 


ed roads, winding through the virgin for- 


est, with lakes, streams, rustic bridges, etc. | | 
It is owned by a corporation of wealthy | ; 


men, and here are their houses inside 
this “park.” A certain portion of this 
large tract is reserved, and cannot be 
sold, but other portions are for sale un- 
der certain conditions, and the buyer 
thereby secures certain rights in the cor- 
poration. Here are great establishments 
with all that money can buy, and the. 
architect’s skill and the best taste can 
produce, on grounds three to 
ten acres in extent, perfect marvels of the | 
landscape gardener’s art. Here lives Ed- 
ison, the electric wizard, in his palace, 
while at the foot of the “Mountain,” in 
Orange Valley, are his immense labora- 
tories and shops. “The Park” is lighted | 
by electricity, and has water works, an 

“all the modern conveniences.” “A 
paradise?” Yes, but the serpent is here} 
and from some of those homes tear: 
blurred eyes look out upon that scene of 


beauty, and there are breaking hearts 


within some of those palaces, — Near the 
crest of “the Mountain,” in “the Park,” 
stands the former home of Gen. George 
B. McClellan, and from its front, one 
gets a most wonderful panoramic view— 
Patterson, Passaic, Montclair, all the Or- 
anges, Newark, Jersey City, New York, 
the Harbor, Long and Staten Islands! 
Think of looking out over the houses of 
three millions of people ! 

Essex County, N. J., wise in her gen- 
eration, put three millions dollars in one 
hundred miles of macadamized road- 
ways. There are five of them, and all 
start from Newark as a center, and ra- 
diate like the spokes of a wheel. The 
Appian Way of old Rome probably cost 
more, but I question whether it was any 
better road than these Essex County 
boulevards, 

Congregationalism has a ‘strong foot- 
hold in the Oranges. “The Valley 
Church,” Dr. J. E. Rankin’s, was the 
first organized, and is still the first in 
members, wealth and influence. Its 
buildings, vine-covered brown stone, 
with elegant parsonage, are models of 
architectural beauty and convenience, 
Just now the church is troubled 
Harvard University, in its wise choice jo 
a new president, may leave them pastor- 
less. Rev. J. E. Rankin, the poets 
preacher, and fearless, peerless oratdt, | 
has the hearts of all his people, and the 
confidence and respect of all Orangemen. 


Of the quality of preaching our Séc- 
ond Church, the Grove St., is used to, 
your Third Church people can bear wit- 
ness. It is the “solid meat of the gos- 
pel.” And they have grown strong and 
stalwart under ten years of such diet. 
As a change,d have been giving them 
the “milk of the Word” for a few weeks. 
Having outgrown their beautiful brown- 
stone, vine-enwreathed chapel, they are 
now building a very fine stone auditorium, 
and when it is completed will have one 
of the most convenient and beautiful 
church edifices in The Oranges. Rev. 
pee Pullan’ s work here “praises him 
in the gates.” 

_ Trinity Church, East Orange, is soon 
to be pastorless, Rev. R. G. Greene hav- 
ing resigned after fourteen years of re 
ful work. 

To one fresh from our Ae 
unstable West, which, like the restless 
sea, tosses men here and there, and but 
few of them have a continuous abiding 
place, it is refreshing to tarry in Orange 
for awhile, and see how families some- 
timestake root. For example: When 
that musket shot which rang aroun@'the 
world was fired at Lexington, its rever- 
beration was heard by Matthias Dodd, 
whose farm included all East Orange 
and more. He “left his plow standing 
in the furrow,” and shouldered his «mus- 
ket. At the end of seven years he re- 
turned, so poor that he was compelled 
to sell part of his farm to lift the heavy 
load of debt. When he “fell on, sleep” 
the old farm-house passed into the hands 
of his son, Lewis Dodd. In the course 
of time, having fought a good fight and 
finished his course, Lewis was gathered 
with his fathers, and the old homestead 
passed to his son Matthias. The old 
house of the revolutionary sire has given 
place to a more modern structure, but in 
it lives Matthias Dodd (the worthy grand- 
son of that old musket-bearer), seventy- 
six years of age, vigorousin mind and 
body, the senior deacon of the. Grove- 
street Church, and loved, honored and 
respected by all. It is his privilege to 
hold in his arms. his great grandsons, 
while on his wall is a picture containing 
four generations—-himself, his son, his 
grandson and great-grandson. It..is well 
for America that in some of the States 
we have families with “staying 
they take root and ‘stay put.”, 


East Orance, N. Jus July 204: 1885. 
Shantung, China, 


sin sr 
mense extent of country. 


twelve feet of water. 
large Govermental districts.. The loss of 
life and. property is -incalculable:. The 
Government authorities are dismayed, 


Yellow. River again burst. its 


| 


AS THIS LITTLE CHILD. 


BY REV, W. N. BURR. 


A childish spirit exhibited by a man 
Or woman is contemptible. Something 
stronger, more dignified, more mature, 
is expected of manhood and womanhood. 
A child may fret and cry because it cannot 
have its own way, with some little ground 
of excuse, perhaps; but when we seea 
man or woman giving up to sighs and 
tears because of little disappointments 
Or woundings of pride, we are apt to 
| feel that it is a show of weakness that is 


Caukenoming, A childish adult appears 
}as much a creature abnormal as an ef- 


}feminate man or a coarse woman. 
And the Christian who is content to 
live on and on through all the years of 


his life a babe in Christ, satisfied with - 


the milk of the Word, never caring to 
grow to thgt point where he may be able 
to partake of the strong meat, never hun- 
gering after an insight into deeper spir- 
itual truth, never longing for a _ closer 
walk with God-——in short, never trying 
nor caring to grow as a Christian— 
such an one can hardly be looked upon 
as filling bis place with that strength, 
that vigor, that mature bearing and ex- 
cellence of service which is demanded of 
him. For the good of the world, for the 
honor of the kingdom of our God, there 
ought to be more men and women in 
Christ among us today, and not so 
many babes. | 

But he who would grow stronger, 
more vigorous, more mature, more use- 
ful as a Christian, who would put away 
childish things and stand out in all the 
dignity of a man in Christ Jesus, will, 
must endeavor every day of his life to 
become more childlike. 

He cannot be among the great of the 
Kingdom of God_ whose heart is lifted 
up with pride, who feels that there is any 
thing in himself that can merit the ap- 
proval of God. It is here that the 
worldling misunderstands the true heart- 
ed Christian. It is here that many pro- 
fessed Christians sometimes seem to mis- 
understand themselves and others about 
them. We hear it said sometimes of a 
f | Christian, that because he is a professed 
Christian he considers himself better 
than his neighbors; and having heard 


some such we “turn away ‘won- } 


dering if it is not true, and if not, how 
is it that it isnot true? The true-hearted 
Christian places his standard very, very 
far above that.of men about him who 
make no such profession , and tries to 
live up to it—does he not by that very 
act say to his neighbor, “I am_ better 
than thou”? No, friend. The man 
that has really caught the spirit of Christ. 
and who is trying to fashion his life after 


the pattern set him by his Divine Mas- 


ter, lives for the glory of his Master, and 
not for his own glory. He does not 
think of his own goodness, of his own 
merit. Indeed, the more intently he fix- 
es his gaze upon the Christ and grows 
towards Him, the more clearly does he 
see his own imperfection, his own un- 
worthiness. The man who is likely to 
feel most keenly his own lack of merit will 
be the man who walks most closely with 
God, who cares most for spiritual things, 
who has grown nearest to the point of a 
perfect Christian. It is the humble 
Christian, the one who, in this sense, 
has grown most childlike, who will be 
given a place among the greatest in the 
Kingdom of our Lord. 

The disciples had not yet compre- 
hended this truth. They had been dis- 
puting among themselves which should 
be greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
Perhaps each cherished a hope of oc- 
cupying a high place, perhaps some 
thought that favors would be shown to 
John, the beloved. disciple. But the 


‘Master made known to them, when they 


came to him with the question, that 
they could rot merit high places by their 
goodness or their activity, but rather by 
their spirit of humility, willingness to 
take low places if by so doing he whom 
they served might be exalted. He call- 
ed a little child and set him in the 
midst of them and said: “Except ye 
turn,and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever, therefore, shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is great- 
est in the kingdom of heaven.” 

One may possess a strong, vigorous 
mind, well stored with a knowledge of 
worldly things ; he may be great among 
men, and yet possess little fitness for 
entrance into the kingdom of God. — 

We should be more child-like in our 
faith. I have sometimes tried to im- 
agine that little one whom tbe Master 
called that day. He was some wander- 
ing little fellow, no doubt, whom curi- 
osity had drawn very near to the group 
of disciples and their strange leader, 
about whom _ everybody. was. talking. 
Very likely he had heard of what. the 
Christ had done—healed the sick, raised 
the dead ; and now that. this. miracle- 
worker, had. come. to. Capernaum, | the 
child bad turned from his play, aod run 
out, to.see him. As the. disciples . ask 
the question, “Who js greatest. in. the 


| find out if it was wanted. 


kingdom of heaven?” the Master sees 4 ° 


the little eager, upturned face, and _ calls 
the child to cometo him, No doubt the 
little one shrank back at first, timid, 
afraid of the Great Man who could work 
miracles, But the kindly face and per- 
suasive voice of the Christ very soon 
won the little fellow’s confidence, and 
wonderingly he allowed himself to be 
taken and carried into the very midst of 
that group of men who followed where- 
ever he went, this One who worked mir- 
acles, and called him Master. And 
when the child felt the pressure of those 
tender arms I think be must have _ sur- 
rendered himself to that gentle embrace, 
never thinking of himself, but assured 
that the man who held him loved him. 
That touch of tenderness was all he 
wanted to assure him that he was safe in 
the arms of a friend. No need for the 
Christ to work a miracle to convince 
that child that. he was held by one 
worthy to betrusted. Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall humble himsedf as this little 
child, by just surrendering himself to 
Christ, the same is greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. | 
SAN JACINTO, 
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~ NOTICE. 


The monthly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be beld in the 
First Congregational church, Oakland, on 
Wednesday, August 7th, at 2:30 P. M. 
As this is the last meeting in the fiscal 
year of the Board, it is desired that all 
members be present. The Annual 
Meeting will be held on the first Mon- 
day in September. Will the auxiliaries 
please notice:this, and finish. their _ col- 
lections before the last week in. August, 
that our Treasurer may balance her 
books before the Annual 


SECRETARY. REPORT. 


The following is the report of the 
Branch Secretary for Oregon for year 
ending June 28th, 1389: 

It must be borne in mind that the 
work among the Churches and 
auxiliaries was divided at the beginning 
of the year, and a Secretary appointed 
for each, Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory ; hence this report shows but part 
of the year’s. work. 

Letters written, sixty-eight; letters 
received, thirty-six. | Seventeen church- 
es of the Willamette 
ciation have been communicated 
with, and three of the Mid-Columbia, 
Only six of the former and two of the 

tter have responded. 

Very little literature has been dis- 
tributed, as it has been hard to 
Copies of 
Iife and Light and Tuer Paciric, and 
now and then a leaflet, have been sent 
wherever asked for. . Nothing has been 
appropriated for leaflets, and the former 
supply has given out. A letter from Mrs, 
Holbrook, also one from Miss Denton, 
our new missionary in Japan, have been 
sent the rounds of the churches; but 


‘the latter was lost soon after matting 


out. 
_In the Willamette Valley Association 


_we have four auxiliaries and two Mission 


Circles, 

_. First. on the list. we . welcome a new 
society at Albany. We rejoice with 
these. sisters (at present fourteen in 
number) that they are to share in this 
blessed work, and hope for a thriving 
society. It is now about two weeks 
old ;. the amount necessary to make it 
an. auxiliary was raised, but did not 
reach the time for her 


report. 
» Forest Grove still remains faithful ; 
an average attendance: of five at the | 


meetings, of which there bave been: ten 
held. Ten ladies have. paid» $1.20 
apiece, tbus entitling them to member- 
ship. in. the Branch. Six copies: of 
and Inght are taken.  Ejight:dol- 


October. . The meetings are reported as 
very interesting, especially. since using 
mission . studies, the questions: given 
therein being eanigned: to different mem- | 
bers to. answer. 

ports fifteen as the average attendance. 
at meetings, twenty  baving': paid’ the 
amount of) Branch membership’; mine: 
meetings, held; ‘ten copies. Life 
and Light, taken. \-Some' interesting 
papers: -have: been. prepared for»: 
by: members. :| 3 


‘given at the next meeting. 


Valley Asso- } 


— 


New Testament. 
Mission are asked simply if they believe 
lars were given as» thankofferings. in |- 


with an attendance of six. Ten ladies 


are entitled to Branch membership. 
Thank-offerings amounting ‘to nine dol- 
lars were given in October. We hope 
these sisters will renew their former in- 

terest and not allow themselves to get — 
discouraged. Salem has the honor of 
having two children’s circles. The 
Golden Rule Circle is composed of 
twenty girls, about fifteen years old. 
Twenty-three meetings have been held, 
with an average attendance of nine; 
articles were made forsale. We trust 


that the girls are also informing them- 


selves concerning the countries for 
which we are working, and the prog- 
ress of the Gospel there. Two socials 
have been held, in which the boys have 
had a share. Missionary programmes 
were carried out, thus spreading infor- 
mation, and increasing the funds of the 
circle. The Thanksgiving offering by the 
members amounted to two dollars and 
a half. ‘The Helping Hands Circle is 
the infant class of the Sunday-school. 
There are twenty members, twelve usu- 
ally attending the meetings, which have 
numbered six. At each meeting some 
country is selected, and facts about the 
religion, geography, and missions are 
Two cop- 
ies of the Mission Dayspriny are taken. 
Special offerings were made at Thanks- 
giving and Easter, beside the regular 
monthly contributions, 

Albina ladies, although not giving the 
amount necessary to constitute them an 
auxiliary ($5.00) are to be praised for 
doing what they can. Three ladies 
give regular monthly dues, 


Corvallis is represented on our Treas- 


-urer’s book through one of the ladies, 


who has given five dollars to the work ; 
but the thriving auxiliary reported a 
year ago has been Allowed to die, we 
are sorry to say. We hope it may be. 


resurrected before many months, as well 


as the circle of Busy Bees which was so 
persistent for a time. 


The Mid-Columbia Association re- 
ports two auxiliaries and one Mission 
Circle. 

The first at Hood River organized in 
May a year ago, has about ten mem- — 
bers, seven paying Branch member- 
ship. Seven meetings have been held. 
Pendieton--a society was formed 
at the time of the spring meeting of the 
Association, May 2d. The membership 
is eight. Two interesting meetings have 
been held; papers were prepared on 
Africa and Japan, and those countries 
were the topic of conversation. A little 
cake passed around helped to remove 
formality and enliven discussion. As 
yet but one lady is entitled to Branch 
membership, though all were eager and 
did what they could toward raising 
$5.00, that the society might become 
auxiliary at once. One copy of Life 
and Laght is taken. | 

Pendleton also has a children’s circle, 
organized May roth. Three meetings 
have been held. As yet there are but 
half a dozen members, but they are in- 
terested and working for more. Meet- 
ings are to be held twice a month, 
beginning in September. The children 
are under fourteen years old, and give 
one cent a meeting. They are collect- 
ing clippings and pictures on mission- 
ary subjects and countries, to make a 
scrap-book for use in the society. Good 
Samaritan Circle is the name they have 
chosen, 

If the Treasurer’s report shows re- 
ceipts from ladies of cther places not men- 
tioned here, your Secretary has not been — 
notified in time to mention them in her 
report—a matter to be regretted. 


Summing up, we find that Oregon 
has six regular auxiliaries, and three 
children’s circles, with a total member- 
ship of less than a hundred in the for- 
mer, and forty-six in the latter. Will 


not the other twenty-four churches and 


the other eleven hundred women help us 

to at least double the membership of our 

auxiliaries the coming year? Respectful- 

ly submitted, ‘Mrs. Gro. H. LEE. 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


Prof. P. P. Walderstrom of Sweden, 
who received the degree of D. D. at Yale 
this year, has been spending a few days 
with Prof. George E. Day in New Haven. 
He isa representative of the Free church, 
which was started about thirty years ago, 
as‘an offshoot’ from the State Lutheran © 
church, ‘They have no creed but the 
* Candidates for ad- 


in the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and 
pynss to live after the example of Christ. 


‘About 400 these churches now exist, 


all selfsupporting, and’ Congregational 


| in: their govertinent.’ “They'call ‘this’a 
‘| “new departare” in Sweden, and it ‘was 
at’ first bittérly’ opposed by the State 


chureh. Mr. Walderstrom' was deposed 
from: his professorship ‘by ‘the ecclesias- 


‘tical ‘authorities, ° but appealed ‘to the 


king, who orderéd his testdration. It is 


‘in the interest of this-movement that our 


Ws M.' Montgoniiery,'' has to ‘Swe- 


den. Religiows Hiératd. | 
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THE PacrFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Jury 31, 1889. 


CHURCH FINANCES. 


_BY A LAYMAN IN WASHINGTON TERRI- 
TORY. 


The subject is one of the first impor- 
tance, both in its results—as an indication 
of the true essence of the Christianity 
which imbues us—and also in its reflex in- 
fluence upon us. Without money our 
churches could not be built, our ministers 
supported, our Bibles printed, nor the 
machinery of our churches and benevo- 
lent operations kept up. Asin married 
life, when poverty comes in at the door, 
love often flies out at. the window ; so in 
churches, when the purse is empty, the 
means of doing good are either entirely 
obliterated or very much crippled, and 
spirituality 1s often at a low ebb. 


HOW TO GET THE MONEY. 


Considering this subject in its differ- 
ent phases, I would say that the first thing 
to discuss is how to get the money. And 
here, as in all the affairs of Christian 
development, very much depends upon 
the ministry. The management of 
finances is a branch of the Christian 
minister’s education which is often very 
much neglected. And the very general 
impression about it is that he has prac- 
tically so little to do with money that he 
needs know but little about it. Perhaps, 
however, in many instances he would 
have more of it if he knew how to get 
it and how to use it. Now, while the 
love of money is the root of all evil, 
the proper use of money is one of the 
most effective means of doing good. 
He should make it his duty to educate 
the Christians under his charge up to the 
habit of systematic giving. The Jews 
of old, under the direct teachings of 
God himself, were required to give a 
certain proportion of their income for 
the support of the priests, the temple, 
etc. The drain, first and last, on the in- 
come of a Jew in olden times for tythes, 
sacrifices, etc., was very considerable. 
And while the same amount may not be 
required of us in the same way now, it 
certainly is a plain duty for all Christians 
to lay by a certain proportion of their 
income for the support of ministers, 
churches, and other benevolent objects. 

I believe that on the first day of the 
week we should lay by, as God has pros- 
pered us, a certain amount, and put it 
into the Lord’s treasury. To leave this 


matter to circumstances, and allow the 


contributions of the church members to 
be wrung from them by spasmodic ap- 
peals, which are intended to touch their 
sympathies and draw out gifts from the 
weak as their feelings impel them, is 
wrong. On account of not having given 
as much as they should at the 
proper time, and for the proper objects, 
they are often over-persuaded to give 
liberally to a less important one, which 
they afterwards regret, and they then 
make it an excuse for not giving when 
they should, and thus form a habit of 
refusing to give, unless when under the in- 
fluence of some special pleading. Giving 
should be a matter of principle, not of 
feeling. We should feel that in giving 
to the cause of Christ’s kingdom we are 
not doing a work of charity; but that 
we are paying a debt, or merely discharg- 
ing an obligation which devolves upon 
us, to do our part to bear the burdens 
which of necessity rest upon the church. 
We should feel that it is a part of our 
life work to support the gospel, just as 
much as to support our families, or our- 
selves ; and that if we fail in this we are 
defrauding the Lord of his part of our 
€arnings. 

As I say, it appears to me to bea 
very important part of a minister’s 
work to so inculcate this principle upon 
the consciences of his church members 
that he will be able to make a reliable 
calculation upon the amount that each 
object can depend upon to receive dur- 
ing the year. Most men can know pretty 
nearly what their income for the year is. 
if one-tenth is the proper amount to 
give, let him sit down and apportion how 
much of it should go to the support of 
‘the minister, how much to the support of 
the Sabbath-school, the missionary society, 
and to each of the other objects which 
have a call upon him; and then when the 
proper time comes, let him make his 
contributions, not with the feeling that 
he is bestowing a charity, but that he is 
discharging an obligation. We should 
not feel that Christian enterprises are ob- 
jects of charity. They are not. The 
€hurch isa pecuniary benefit to any 
community. Its saving to a community 
in the lessening of taxes for the payment 
of poor rates, for the punishment of 
crime, and the saving to the commun- 
ity in other ways, the increasing its means 
of revenue by making workingmen of 
those who otherwise would be criminals, 
so that they will then make money 
ather than spend it—more than reim- 
burses that community for what is given 
for the building of churches, and the 
‘support of ministers, if they are what 
they should be. 


As to the manner of arrang- 
ing the collections: In sparsely set- 
tled communities and weak churches 
as most of ours are, unless the minister 
is the ruling spirit, but little will be 
done. Let a collection be taken up at 
egular intervals—every Sabbath in 
some places, once a month in others, 
every quarter elsewhere ; but have it 
regular. Let it be understood that on 
such a Sabbath all is to go for the sup- 


port of the minister, on another the col- 


lection is for the Sunday-schools, another 
for missionary objects, another for 
the Bible Society, etc., so that one object 
will not rob another. Have these col- 
lections regular. Have the members 
give of their own free will regularly, and 


keep out special appeals as much as | 


possible. Of course there should be 
left by the giver a margin:for incidental 
calls; butdo not let the regular de- 
mands of the church suffer by these im- 
moderate appeals for aid, which really 
afford the giver an excuse for not sup- 
porting the institutions that he enjoys. 
I believe, too, that the church treasurer 
should have the care of most of the con- 
tributions. |§ Having half a dozen soci- 
eties in a church, all calling like the 
Horse Leech’s Daughters, ‘Give, give, 
give,” has a tendency to shut up the 
bowels of compassion, so that out of sheer 
self-defense the habit is formed of al- 
ways giving to everything that comes 
along, and always giving the smallest 
piece of money in the purse. Simplify 
church business. If a special matter 
comes up, let it have a fair chance, but 
do not, soto speak, tuck on one thing 
after another and exhaust and disgust 
the giver by repeated begging. Again, 
what is given should be given directly 
for the object which it is intended to 
benefit. 

The ruses that are often gotten up 


to get money for certain objects 
with the intention of —produc- 
ing the impression upon the party 


giving that he is getting a person- 
al advantage, and is thus encouraged 
to incur an extravagance, and so 
soothe his conscience by the plea that 
it is for the Lord, 1s bad financiering as 
well as corrupting tothe morals of the 
people and the church. The net prof- 
its of most of such entertainments are 
too small to pay, and afterwards the one 
who has given has no satisfaction that 
he has done his duty. He rather feels 
guilty that he has committed an extrav- 
agance than that he can commend him- 
self for what he has done. In other 
words, his conscience has been violated, 
rather than satisfied. In very many 
cases if the women who make the pies 
and cakes, and other preparations for so- 
ciables and like entertainments, would 
take the money and labor so spent and give 
it directly for the object that it is intend- 
ed to benefit, more would be realized, 
and there would be less worry and less 
harm done. To sugar-coat an extrav- 
agance with a little religious essence 
for the sake of the small per cent. 
profit that is occasionally extracted for 
the benefit of the Lord’s treasury is bad 
financiering as well as morally corrupt- 
ing, and is often too near doing evil 
that good may come. To sum up this 
part of the subject, then, I would Say, 
avoid special spasmodic efforts of any 
kind, and all tricks to extort money 
from the pockets of the unwary ; but, 
as square business men, so present the 
duty of giving that all shall feel that 
it is not only a duty but a privilege to 
do their part directly, simply, and 
regularly, and inthis way have an in- 
come for these objects that can be de- 
pended upon. 

I have not said anything about chil- 
dren’s giving. This should certainly be 
encouraged, when done in a proper way. 
Early habits of this kind are very impor- 
tant. If the child gives what he has 
earned, or has saved bythe exercise of 
self-denial, it is very good. But merely 
for it to put in the plate a small piece of 
money that some one else has handed it 
to give is a very thin benefit to the 
child. As Josh Billings says, ‘It is very 
easy to be generous with other people’s 
money.” And methods are often re- 
sorted to to get children to give when it 
is a roundabout way to get them to tease 
their parents out of money that they 
would not give directly. This kind of 
management is reprehensible. 


HOW TO SPEND THE MONEY, > 


The next part of the subject is how to 
spend the money. And, here, as in pri- 
vate life, great responsibility rests _ with 
those who disburse it. Of course it goes 
without saying that honesty 1s scence 
And yet how seldom is there any check 
on the treasurer! But it is just as im- 
portant that the disburser use . it wisely 
as that he does it honestly. In fact, it 
is a species of dishonesty to waste or mis- 
spend the Lord’s money. An old mer- 
chant once gave the following advice to his 
clerk: “If you trust a man and heis honest 
but can’t pay, you will lose your money just 
the same as if you trust a rascal and he 
won't pay. You lose your money in 
either case.” And so in the manage- 
ment of church finances. If one steals 
the money and runs away, and another 
uses it in such a way that it accomplishes 
no good whatever, the giver and the 
church lose their money in the one case 
just the same as in the other. To be 
the agents of the churches, and to prop- 
erly disburse the Lord’s money is a very 
responsible position, and one which the 
churches should take great care in filling. 
It is too often the case that such posi- 
tions are filled by those who are failures 
in private life,and so give their time, 
which is worth nothing to themselves, 
and very little to any one else, to the 
cause of the Lord. 
give him what no one else will have. 

There is another kind of management 
that is practiced by some churches and 
societies, and that is to be always in 
debt. They always manage to disburse 
more than they receive, and we have 
the chronic cry that the debt must be 
paid, the debt must be paid, over and 
over, again and again, and special ap- 
peals are made and extra efforts are put 
forth to clear off the debt, only to be fol- 
lowed by a reaction on the part of the 
givers, or by renewed expenditures on the 
part of the committees, and in a few 
months it is the same old cry of the 
debt over again. It seems as though 
some people never had any stimulus to 
make any effort unless they are in debt 
to somebody. It also seems as if: some 


societies and churches can’t live and 


In other words, they | 


have any argument to ask for contribu- 
tions unless they have the plea of a debt 
to pay. Another evil resulting from this 
bad management is the suffering mis- 
sionaries whose salaries are-in arrears, 
and whose debts are also enlarging all 
this time. 
give as much as the committees think 
should be expended, the responsibility is 
with them, and not with the committees. 
| And to depend upon a debt for an ar- 
gument with which to raise money is 
very bad policy. Churches often run 


into debt heedlessly and carelessly, 


thinking that somebody will pay it some 
time, and it will be all right any way. 
This situation paralyzes the church, and 
benefits nobody. I have in my mind a 
church which was built in this way. The 
|town was a growing one, and had a 
promising future. It was thought to be 
very important that the building be 
erected. It was done with a heavy debt. 
That church struggled on for years ham- 
pered and burdened, and when at last 
the debt was finally paid off, the build- 
ing was not wanted there at all; and half 
the money that had been paid for the 
building and the interest on the debt 
would have put them up a church such 
as they did want, and where it was 
wanted. But whatever may be said on 
the expediency of going into debt, the 
Bible plainly forbids it. ‘Owe no man 
anything but to love one another,” is 
just as binding a command as any other 
in the Holy Writ. And for churches who 
are the representatives of the teachings 
of this book to disobey its @achings on 
the start is to cause it to deserve the 
punishment that is sure to follow such a 
disregard of its commands. Consistency 
is a jewel that shines nowhere more 
brightly, if nowhere more rarely, than 
in the management of church matters. 
Money is not always as necessary as we 
think it is. God’s cause may be worse 
off with it improperly obtained than 
without it. Humility is one of the gems 
of Christian virtue, and pride is often 
fostered by the abundance of money, 
which does churches more harm than 
the money does them good. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


To sum up: Churches and societies 
should be wise and discreet in the 
disbursement of money; should get 
the money before they spend it, and 
get it honestly and fairly, and for the 
objects for which it is intended to be 
used. They should do the business in 
a business-like manner; should avoid 


all tricks to get it, and by all means keep’ 


out of debt. Ministers should inculcate 
the principle in the hearts of their mem- 
bership that giving is a duty that should 
be practiced, and then they should keep 
out the weeds of attempting to serve God 
and Mammon in the one act of giving. 
These two kinds of service can not agree 
in anything, and certainly not in the 
management of finances. iu 

I would further make the suggestion 
that under the circumstances in which 
ministers are placed in this part of the 
country at the present time, it is their 
duty to make finances a study, and the 
management of church finances a part 
of their business, just the same as any 
other part of their preparation for their 
work ; that it be a part of their teach- 
ings to make their membership feel that 
it is a Christian duty to give for the 
church, and that it is an evidence of their 
consecration to do so. 
so feel that it is just as much a duty to 
protect their members from the ravages 
Of selfish begging as to encourage them 
to give prorerly. A Christian so trained, 
and who so practices, will find in his 
spiritual development a rich reward for 
his gifts, and corresponding with his lib- 
erality. On the other hand, he will al- 
so find that in the same proportion that 
he robs the Lord will he starve his own 
spiritual nature. While money and 
means are necessary for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom, the most important 
part of giving is this reflex influence on 
the giver. And to have this done in 
such a way as to benefit the member is 
as much the duty of a faithful pastor as 
any other that he has to perform. To 
labor so as to succeed in having a church 
membership contribute from pure mo- 
tives, and asa part of their Christian 
duty as well as privilege, regularly and 
in due proportion to their income, thus 
showing that not only is their tongue, 
but their money, consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the Master, so they may have the 
right to claim the blessing promised for 
such gifts, and at the same time to en- 
large their spiritual growth, is well wor- 
thy the ambition of a faithful Christian 
minister. Then, to have this money 
honestly and wisely used for the benefit 
of Christ’s kingdom is due both to the 
giver and the cause. To obey the Bible 
precept, to “owe no man anything,” is 
the safest rule, and to have faith to trust 
that God will provide means where he 
sees they are needed is also safe. And 
always avoid mixing giving to Christ and 
satisfying of our own carnal desires in 
the same act. In other words, always 
discourage them in trying to serve God 
and Mammon at the sametime. If in 
this way we shall trust in God and do 
our duty, we can feel easy to leave the 
issue in his hands. The contentment 
which is the result of this kind of faith 
will thus insure our highest happiness. 


No one can justly deem himself a 
Christian who deliberately and _persist- 
ently continues in any known sin. He 
must quit that sin at any sacrifice, even 
to the plucking out of right eyes and the 
cutting off of right hands, or he will dis- 
credit all his claims to piety. No man 
can at the same time be the servant of 
sin and the servant of Christ. The two 


are contrary and incompati- 


If the churches neglect to} 


They should al- 


‘Dear Young Friends: I promised in 


American Home Missionary Society, 
didnt il? 
- This Society has just celebrated its 
_sixty-third birthday. Pretty old, isn’t it ? 
and the A. B. C. F. M. of which I wrote 
you in my last letter is seventy-nine 

~The American Home Missionary So- 
ciety sends out ministers into the needy 
parts of our lanc, from Maine, all 
across the United States, even into Cali- 
fornia. 
hire a minister, the A. H. M. S. pays 
him until they can raise the money. 
This Society has one thousand seven 
‘hundred and twenty-three home mis- 
sionaries, as they are called, because 
they work in our home land. You 
know there are many people coming to 
our country from foreign countries, and 
they do not bring much of the religion of 
Jesus Christ with them. One-third of 
the people in our land are foreign born, 
or children of foreign parents. Among 
these, the home missionaries are work- 
ing as well as preaching in the new 
towns that are springing up so fast all 
over the western part of the United 
States, and into which many people 
from the East have gone. Why, in II- 
linois alone, there are five hundred 
thousand children who do not go to 
church or Sunday-school. And I heard, 
a short time ago, of a woman in one of 
the Western towns who had never heard 
of Jesus. A home missionary from a 
neighboring town preached in her vil- 
lage, and after he had left, she began to 
be very much troubled on account of 
her sins. She finally went to the wife of 
the home missionary, walking many 
miles to see her, and said to her, “I feel 
dreadfully; I don’t know what’s the mat- 
ter.”’ She told her about Jesus, who 
could take away her sins and give her 
peace. ‘Jesus Christ!” she cried out, 
‘TI never heard of Him before!” Now 
what would she have done without the 
home missionary and his wife. 

In the fair State of California are six- 
teen growing counties in which there 
is no church or Sunday-school or mis- 
sionary. And if you will take a map of 
the United States, and look at it careful- 
ly, you will find the Mississippi river 
and your own Pacific slope; and I will 
tell you that in the country lying between 
these two there are thirteen hundred 


not the Gospel in any form whatever. 
So Secretary Clark told us at the birth- 
day party of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, celebrated in Saratoga, 
New York, in June. You cannot under- 
stand this, can you? For I suppose 
you have always had a church, with a 
minister whom you love, and a Sunday- 
school to which you just delight to go; 
and then, too, you can hardly remember 
the time when you did not know about 
your Father in Heaven, and his beloved 
Son, your Saviour. We are so used to 
these things that sometimes we forget 
how good they are or how wicked we 
might have become if we had not such 
privileges, 

But now that I have given you a very 
little idea of the work of the American 
Home Missionary Society, can’t you see 
how much it is needed? And will you 
not pray to your Heavenly Father for the 
people in our own land who have never 
heard of Jesus? And if you pray for 
them and think about them, I am sure 
you will want to give your pennies to 
help send them the Gospel. Your 
friend, NATHALIE LORD. 


MISSIONARY WORK EVERYWHERE. 


[A paper read by Mrs. Harper at the an- 
nual meeting in Seattle.] 

Every missionary organization, and 
every individual interested in such move- 
ments, have vague and aspiring ideas— 
dreams of caring for the destitute around 
us, lifting up the fallen that throng our 
communities, and the christianizing of the 
heathen and unbelieving at our own door. 

We also wish to be a potent power in 
the complete conquest of the East, the 
Dark Continent and the islands of the 
sea. It is a much easier thing to deter- 
mine what we would wish to do in this, 
and in many lines, than it is to deter- 
mine what we can actually accomplish. 
The thought and heart’s desires work 
rapidly, whileour physical being is cum- 
bered with many drawbacks, and sur- 
sounded by circumstances which call 
forth our energies until they are well nigh 
exhausted. ‘There are some large men 
and women—large in their ability of ac- 
complishment, as well as soul—who seem 
able to cope with allthe calls that reach 
them, from whatever direction; but most 
of us are not able to wrestle with so many 
duties. In truth, to such these outside 
matters are not duties. But all of us can 
give of our substance, according as the 
Lord has prospered us. We can give our 
sympathy—mingle our tears with those 
who mourn, and our gladness of heart 
with those who rejoice, whether they are 
the heathen on a foreign shore or the 
neighbor at our gate. Elizabeth Stewart 
Phelps in her article in the Forum places 
the character of truly Christian believ- 
ers sO high that it makes one feel sick 
to realize the distance below this pinna- 
cle at which we are living. aot 
What-can this church accomplish in 
the harvest field of the Lord? 
Il know not what, I know not how; 
but I know no other place to prepare 
for the heat and the toil than our clos- 
ets, with the Word of God spread out 
before us. The spirit of self-sacrifice, 
of consecration, the uplift, will come to 
us there, if at all. It cannot certainly 


to go to foreign lands, where the ray of 


‘THE CHILDREN AND THE A. H. M. S.. 
|trated the dense mists of heathenism. 


my last letter to tell you about the 


If the people are too poor to 


communities, large and small, that have | 


God’s sunshine ‘has @s yet scarce pene- 


Neither can many of us take our 


places in the rank and file to fight the 
‘Lord’s battle on or own soil. 
| Master has given ug a work at our own 


firesides ; and ¢értainly we need conse- 
cration, an intense self-sacrifice, not a 
whit the less because we do not go 
to the midst of the Dark Continent to 
take up our life work. There are needy, 
dying souls everywhere, and the true 
missionary spirit can find enough to 
labor for wherever it may turn. 

A true missionary church is one 
not Only that sends of its funds at stated 
intervals to the different fields, but 
whose every heart-throb is for the help 
of those around it—for the sheltering 
and comforting of weary souls who long 
for a “shelter in thetime of storm.” We 
cannot read the lines of wretchedness of 
lost hopes in the hearts of those who sit 
in the house of God. It is well we can 
not ; but let us, as far as we may with 
the Master’s help, make it a place where 
the soul-sick may come and feel the 
quiet and safety, and hear the still, small 
voice saying, “It is I, be not afraid.” 
Then, with deeply consecrated lives, 
may we not be missionaries wherever 
we may be? 

Our church may be this at least—a 
home for the stranger, where he may 
find the warmth of Christian compan- 
ionship in exchange for the coldness of 
the world without. ; 


PERRY DAVIS’ 
PAIN-AVLLER 


The | 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 


THE IRMA. 


Home School for Girls. 


|VALLEJO, CAL. 


Term opens August 7, 1889. 
Address 


AGENTS WANTED. MENOR WOMEN. Tosellthe 


Celebrated MISSOURI STEAM WASHER. Fitsall 
Stoves. Washes by Hot Steam. No Rulfong. Terms Liberal, 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 8, 1889. 


HE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mase? 


The Seminary course of study remains yp. 


changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, CG. Stratton, D. p. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, | 


MILLS COLLEGE P.0O,, 
ALAMEDA 00., Car, 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies, 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL, 


i IS School gives thorough instruction 
Aamits special students. Prepares fo, 
the University of Oalifornia, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The 
nine .eenth year begins July 31,1889. Addregg, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox. Proprietor; or 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


Next Term will Begin Aug. 5, 1889. 


OOATION DELIGHTFUL AND HEALTR. 
4 ful. Instructors experienced and compe. 
tent. Influences, both moral and social, of 
the most desirable nature. Ourriculum of 


studies svery branch needed in thorough prep. 


aration sor business or for entrance to the best 
colleges of the United States. For particulars 
address the Principal, 
REV. SEWARD M. DODGE, 
Santa Rosa, Cal, 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent} 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror, G. Mooag, 


.. Profesor, 


land, Cal. 


The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


. 


ful i] | 


= 


= 
=== — 


A Select School for Young | Ladies, 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROG, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal, 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Nineteenth Year Will Begin Aug. 6, 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
home influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location and surroundings are unstur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address — 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 


“The Tailor.” 
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BRANCH STORES: 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North (Main 
SAN DIEGO, 658 FifthgStreet. 


be the duty of al/—nay, of the: Sarat | ) 
PORTLAND, 1269 First Strect. 
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MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWE3T MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THROUGHOUTSWITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN COST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, b 6 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most ¥ which you. can take an sccare 
Please give me acall, Yours respectfully, 


OLL, “THE 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to seo a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES FOR THIS SEASON'S 


WEAR. 


i SUITS MADE TO 


ORDER 


FROM 


— 


happy to forward samples for self and friends. 


- San Francisco. 


sin ‘Strest, under United States Hotel. 
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tome Cir‘éle. 


MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS AGo. 


With tears upon a soldier’s grave 

bent wreath to lay, 

And little David, standing by, 

Asks wonderingly, ‘What makes you cry? 
I love to hear the music play; | 

I’m glad it is Memorial Day; 

Why should you cry? the war, you know, 
Was very, very long ago.”’ 


“Not very long,” I say; but he, 
Reprovingly, looks up at me: 

“Yes, very long; you said, you know, 
Twas more than twenty years ago!” 


The little sunlit face before 

My misty eyes grows dim; 

What is but yesterday to me 

Seems like an age to him. 

Fresh in my heart the parting pang, 
I hear the last good-by, 

As my brave brother turns away 

On War’s red field to die. 


But all I say is, ‘‘Davy, dear, 

Perhaps you'll sometime know 

It takes not very long for more | 
. Than twenty years to go.”— Wide Awake. 


FLIRTING—SOME OF ITS BITTER 
FRUITS. 


MRS, L. M. H. WHITNEY, 


“Have you seen my mother? My 

mother went away on the train. Why 
don’t she come back? I hope they 
won't bring her home—dead !” the last 
word was whispered with strong empha- 
I looked at the speaker, and before 
she had concluded, saw that the shadow 
of a clouded intellect rested in the 
troubled eyes. | 

I had just alighted from the train at 
the little station of B , and was 
waiting for the friends who were to 
come for me. It was mid-winter in 
Central New York, and the wide stretch 
of snow was glistening and coldly bright. 
- But the little woman before me was 
dressed as a tropical princess might be, 
with a wide-brimmed jaunty hat made 
wholly of feathers, a dolman made of 
bits of lace and strips of velvet ribbon, a 
purple cashmere dress which fitted her 
dainty form neatly, a feather muff, and 
feather-trimmed slippers. Fastened to 
the curling locks of her dark hair was a 
mass of long, tangled curls twisted into 
each other, reaching nearly to the 
ground. She was straight, graceful, and 
her step as light as a fairy. AA little dis- 

tance off, as she came up to me, I was 
_ impressed with the idea that she belong- 
ed to some minstrel troupe, and display- 
ed herself to advertise her company, but 
the interview gave me the correct view. 

At my.temporary home, a mile from 
the village, I inquired and learned much 
about Nina Verder, the name we will 
call her, and that her mother did the 
washing in my friend’s family. 

When Mrs, Verder came I was seized 
with a desire to know the why of Nina’s 
condition, and in due time Mrs. Verder 
gave me her own history which so sadly 
prefaced Nina’s, saying, to begin with, 
that she wished it might be a warning to 
all young girls. Here are nearly her 
own words: 

My dear lady, you see me a poor 
washer-woman; a strong, brawny woman 
with large, coarse hands, rough gray hair 
and very plain dress. Thank God, I 
have a cheerful heart, and through His 
mercy have health and strength and am 
happy. But it was not always so. I 
had wealthy parents. We lived in the 
beautiful town of C I was an 
only daughter, and all my days were sur- 
rounded with affection, and perhaps too 
much indulgence. My parents were 
moral and conscientious, and taught me 
to revere all things sacred, and I know 
they built high hopes on me. 

I had reached the age of sixteen, and 
was still attending the noble school of 
my native town. On the way home, 
One afternoon, a well-dressed young 
man came from one of the stores and 
joined me. I had seen him before and 
knew him by name only, and that he 
was in the employ of a mercantile firm. 

I was seized with a mischievous im- 
pulse to ‘‘flirt,” as the girls in my set 
called it. Perhaps this is the proper 
name if no stronger one can be used for 
that reckless pastime which is playing 
With and tossing coals on the borders of 
a pit of fire. But it was the standing 
amusement among us; we all practiced 
it until some became adepts in art and 
deceit, if no worse. If I had been in 
the habit of making a confidant of my 
mother, she would have stopped me. I 
only confided “the fun of it” to the girls 
until it ceased to be fun and became 
earnest, when I wished to tell no one. 
The young man met me regularly, and 
walked a few blocks nearly every day, 
then, growing bolder, managed to meet 
me on all occasiéns, public and private, 
where possible. I was soon in the snare 
I had set for him, and became blind to 
everything in my infatuation. 

James Verder knew the standing of 
my father in business, and believed if I 
should marry him we should soon be 
forgiven and received with open arms, 
when our future would be prosperously 
fixed. As for me, I thought of nothing, 
but was simply obedient to his will. I 
blush with shame to tell you that I elop- 
ed. I left a note on my dressing bu- 
reau which should reveal to my stricken 
parents, when too late, the perfidy of 
their daughter. It came upon them like 

a tempest out of a clear sky. Even the 
existence of James was unknown to my 
parents, Inquiry satisfied my father 


that I was the victim of an unprincipled 
Villain, for the young man was some 
years older than I and had a bad repu- 
tation, 

Father followed us, found us married, 
and being unwilling to forgive my bus- 
band took me home. I cannot look 


| a place for me or not. 


back upon that time with anything but 
sorrow, for I was infatuated and wild 
with grief and passion. 
prostrated my parents, and when at 
length my husband came ‘to see me I de- 
termined to go with him, whether he had 


rather I would not go, and the misery I 
was subject to in consequence was 
another bitter draught in the cup I had 
chosen to drink. 

At length, father tried James in his 
employ, but his bad habits brought 
trouble and confusion everywhere. 
There seemed to be no holding him in 
check, so he went away, and when his 
purse was empty came back with prom- 
ise to reform. : 

I was in deepest trouble. I had mar- 
ried James for life! For better or for 
worse! I must make the best of it. 
That I was resolved to do. In the 
midst of it all there came a crash in the 
financial world. My father went down 
with it, and in a short time was stricken 
with fever and died. My real protector 
was now gone. Mother and I fully real- 
ized our desolation when bereft of our 
best earthly friend. Mother broke down 
in health, and on the settlement of our 
estate with what little was left we separ- 
ated, mother to live with a sister in the 
West, while I clung to James. 


Now I came to endure the hardness 
of my changed life. James sometimes 
worked and provided and as often did 
not, for drink absorbed the most he earn- 
ed. I made the little sum I had go as 
far as it would, with the certainty of 
coming want before me. Stronger and 
stronger I felt the responsibility of the 
marriage vows I had taken which held 
me to my duty, and at the same time in 
my heart I grew exceedingly bitter 
against the man who had brought me to 
suffer cold, hunger, unkindness and 
cruelty. In fierce wrath I cursed my 
God who had permitted it. For weeks 
and months I was frenzied with anger, 
sickness and distrust of God. Then a 
merciful blank came over my mind 
which lasted days. James’ sister, a poor 
but kind woman, had taken mein. I 
awoke from the darkness very weak, on 
a poor couch and hearing the cry of a 
babe. My heart was human once more. 
Tears flooded my face. I prayed God’s 
forgiveness for my ingratitude. I gladly 
accepted my new care and my new trust. 
My heart grew strong with the new love, 
Soon I walked and with a stronger. 
firmer tread thanever before. My hands 
took hold of new duties with a firmer 
grasp for love of my baby daughter 
Nina. I followed the occupation of my 
sister-in-law and became a washerwoman. 
I no longer felt a dependence on James 
for support, and he came and went as he 
pleased. My home was with the kind 
sister, and settled. God’s love dwelt in 
my heart and I daily taught Nina all the 
good I knew, and hoped to make amends 
for my Own sin in training her right. 


But I had not yet done with the fruits 
of the evil step I had once taken. Nina 
grew slender. I had always noticed in 
her a keen aversion to her father. His 
approaching step gave her a nervous 
start, and if he was the least intoxicated 
she could not be persuaded to look at 
him. We taught heft to be respectful, 
but kept her out of his way as much as 
possible. 

One day when Nina was ten he came 
home drunk while I was out washing. 
He knew her peculiar sensitiveness, 
but in his unreasoning mood he seized 
her, determined she should look in the 
mirror with him. The frightened child 
struggled and struck him in the face, 
which so angered him that he beat her 
about the head and body unmercifully in 
his insane fury. 

I came home to find herin a raging 
fever and disturbed brain. Great God ! 
I almost broke out into curses. For a 
few moments I was frenzied. But for 
the mercy of God, I should have done 
some desperate deed to the man who 
would be the spoiler of my precious 
darling’s life. Since her birth I had 
never known such fierce temptation. I 
wanted to be rid of the man who had 
now come to depend on me and whose 
evil habits would crush out every hope 
of my life. I knew that nothing but 
death could free me, and I was obliged 
to rush out into the open air and tear 
about in insane frenzy that I might keep 
my hands off from the weapons to slay 
him. | 

At length I cooled and God’s great 
power came down to stay me, and with 
wonderful calm I went back to the room 
with more of pity than anger for the de 
luded man; iooked calmly upon the 
course I must pursue, and while nursing 
my darling back to life repeated over 
again and again: “This is my burden 
for my great sin.” 

From this time onward Nina grew 
moré slender, nervous and strange. My 
strong arms earned the money to procure 
good medical advice, but the physician 
said her extremely delicate constitution 
and tendency to brain disease rendered 
her liable to break down if any serious 
mental trouble occurred. I carefully 
watched my daughter’s education ; guard- 
ed and nurtured her as I would a deli- 
cate flower. 

At the age of eighteen Nina was at her 
best in health and in mind, She was 
very pretty, modest and engaging. I 
I was almost proud, though in fear I 
strove to behumble. I had cause to fear 
on account of a certain inherited ten- 
dency, with less strength of purpose than 

I had possessed. Ob, my God! ‘rhis 
was the fruit of my sin. This the penalty; 
the sacrifice of my innocent child. Fool- 
ishly, obstinately and wickedly, I had 
been the first cause of all of this, Would 
God I might warn every young girl of 
'the crime of disobedience, and of that 


My bebavior. 


I know now he. 


other crime so lightly called ‘flirting.” 
The former prepares the way for any 
evil course ; the latter surely leads to 
evil and often to destruction. 

I could not avert the impending evil, 
for in spite of my care, a male flirt—I 
hate that name—eluded me, gained her 
love, and then for a new face tossed it 
carelessly aside. I nursed poor Nina 
through a course of brain fever which 
followed, and during the nights of watch- 
ing my Saviour so taught me wisdom 
that I was subdued and lifted up in the 
furnace of affliction. | 

When the fever left her most of the 
past was ablank to Nina. She began to 
live-in a world of fancies, perfectly harm- 
less and innocent, and no one interferes 
with her. Many days she brightens in 
intellect, and performs excellent work in 
ironing fine fancy clothing, which greatly 
aids my labor. Then she spends days 
and nights in her own room, conjuring 
the strangest fancy clothing for herself 
imaginable, often at work days and 
nights together in the dark or in 
the noonlight, for she abhors a 
lighted lamp and cannot be persuaded 
to touch one. She is happy as a queen 
when promenading in her odd dress, 
and as people in this neighborhood know 
her she is allowed to indulge her fancy 
unmolested. She is disturbed with one. 
fear ever since the day one of our neigh- 
bors, a lady, having died away from 
home, was brought home in her coffin on 
the train. Often when I am absent Nina 
conjures up the fancy that I have gone on 
the train and that she will be bereft of 
her mother by the same misfortune. My 
darling clings to me in the closest affec- 
tion and guards me carefully lest harm 
should befall me. I have earned a 
comfortable home—thanks be to God 
for the strength he has given me—where 
I maintain Nina comfortably, and in 
which my deluded husband seeks asylum 
when his desultory life and habits of 
drink have left him stranded. Sometimes, 
indeed, I see gleams of a better heart, and 
then he brings home something for our 
living. What the end for him will be 
only God knows, but I have never ceas- 
ed to pray for his reform. 

This is my cross ; these my burdens 
which I took upon my shoulders the day 
I went astray, in my bright, happy six- 
teenth summer. A long night of sin 
and suffering, I was bowed down to the 
earth with the burden before I rose up 
under it with the help of Christ, and 
found it light. Again and again I 
stumbled, but the tender brother, Christ, 


who said, ‘Come unto me,” lifted me, 


shifted the load a little and I walked on 
in joy. Tell the young girls to turn their 
faces away from the leadings of sin and 
from this one particular temptation in 
their ha,py-school life. It leads to the 
way of shadcws, darkness and death! 
Because one poor soul has struggled 
through to the light, another cannot be 
sure of reaching heaven likewise. Stop 
before you begin. Girls, never flirt. 


A ROUMANIAN PEASANT MARRIAGE. 


The Roumanian peasants have many 
interesting social customs, and none 
more interesting than their fashion of 
making love and marrying. The Queen 
of Roumania (‘Carmen Sylva”) tells in 
the Forum how the lads strip the mar- 
riageable girls of their long girdles and 
wind them about their own bodies. If 
after a time the parents of a girl demand 
the return of her girdle by the youth who 
wears it, he is an accepted lover. Toa 
wedding the whole village is invited, 
The troth-sponsors stand beside the brid- 
al pair before the altar, bearing in their 
hands each a stout, tall wax candle. 
The bride and bridegroom must thrice 
eat of the same morsel and drink out of 
the same goblet, to signify that as long 
as they live they will share with each oth- 
er every bit and sup. Then, led by the 
troth-father and troth-mother, they walk 
round the altar thrice; that represents the 
paths through life. During the walk the 
bride must give a tug to the foot of one 
of the maids present, who then is sure 
to be married before a year is out. If 
the bride is a maid the golden thread is 
solemnly taken off her head. It serves 
the place of a veil, and is like golden 
hair, being specially becoming when it 
reflects the candle light. Her hair is 
then clipped a little, rolled tight under 
the headkerchief, and now the girl is for 
the first time covered with the veil, the 
token of her matrimonial dignity. Dur- 
ing the performance the bride must weep 
and cry, for henceforth she must never 
show her hair, not even to her husband. 


COME! 


This is the most familiar word in the 
Bible! It seems to be a favorite word. 
The word ‘‘come” occurs six hundred 
and forty-two times in the Bible. It is 
‘Come to the Supper” ; “Come to the 
Waters”; “The Spirit andthe Bride 
say Come.” Through all darkness, 
through all trials, through all sorrows, 
through all calamities, through all temp- 
tations, it rings out Come! Come! ! 
Come!!! The Sabbath-bell calls all 
the people round to prayer; the poorest 
man,\trudging along the turn-pike road, 
knows that the bell calls him just as° 
much as it calls the rich farmer, riding 
behind his prancing, capering horse. 
And so the gospel-bell calls to palaces 
and huts; to robes and to rags. Who- 
soever will, let him. come.—— Wesleyan 
Tract. 


He who receives but does not give is 
like the Dead Sea. All the fresh floods 
of Jordan cannot sweeten its dead, salt 
depths. So all the streams of God’s 
bounty cannot sweeten a heart that has 
no outlet; is ever receiving, yet never full 


and overflowing.—Josiah Strong. 


BouseBold. 


TIME TABLE FOR BOILING VEGETA- 
BLES.—Potatoes, half an hour, unless 
small, when less. Peas or asparagus, 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. Cabbages 
and cauliflower, twenty-five minutes 
to half anhour. String beans, if slit or 
sliced slantwise and thin, twenty-five 
minutes; if only snapped across, forty 
minutes, Green corn, twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. Lima beans, if very young, 
half an hour; old, forty to forty-five min- 
utes. Carrots and turnips, forty-five min- 
utes when young, one hour to one and a 
half in winter. Beets, one hour in sum- 
mer, one hour and a half or two hours in 
winter. Very large ones take four hours, 
Onions, medium size, onehour. Rule. 
—All vegetables to go into fast boiling 
water to be quickly brought to the boil- 
ing point again, not left to steep in the 
hot water before boiling, which wilts 
them and destroys color and flavor. This 
time-table must always be regulated by 
the hour at which the meat will be done. 
If the meat should have to wait five min- 
utes for the vegetables, there will be a 
loss of punctuality, but if the vegetables 
are done, and wait for the meat, your din- 
ner will certainly be much the worse. — 


POTATOES WITH CHEESE SAUCE.— 
Twelve boiled potatoes mashed soft with 
milk and butter; four tablespoonfuls of 
dry grated cheese; one cup of rich drawn 
butter; two beaten eggs; pepper, salt, and 


“nutmeg; triangles of fried bread; cracker- 


dust. Stir into the hot drawn butter the 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, beaten eggs, and 
half the cheese, and heat, stirring con- 
stantly, until it thickens. Put a layer of 
potato upon a flat stone-china dish—or 
a block-tin one—round it to suit the 
shape of the dish, and cover with the 
Sajice; this, in turn, with a narrowing 
round of potatoes, but of equal thickness, 
and this with sauce, and so on until you 
have a mound rounded on top. Coat 
with sauce, then with the rest of the 
cheese and some pounded cracker. Lay 
the sippets of fried bread up against it 
at the base and heat to browning in a 
quick oven. 


WasH Your Hanps,—Cases of infec- 
tion that could be accounted for in no 
other way have been explained by the 
fingers as a vehicle. In handling mon- 
ey, especially of paper, door-knobs, ban- 
isters, car-straps, and a hundred things 
that every one must frequently touch, 
there are chances innumerable of pick- 
ing up germs of typhoid, scarlatina, diph- 
theria, small-pox, etc. Yet some people 
actually put such things iu their mouths, 
if not too large! Before eating, or touch- 
ing that which is to be eaten, the hands 
should be immediately and scrupulously 
washed. We hear much about general 
cleanliness as “next to godliness.” It 
may be added that here, in particular, it 
is also ahead of health and safety. The 
Jews made no mistake in that ‘except 
they washed they ate not.” It was a sani- 
tary ordinance as well as an ordinance 
of decency.— Sanitary Era. 


BRAISED BEEF.—Lay a piece of beef 
fillet, without bone, weighing five or six 
pounds, in a broad pot. Scatter sliced 
onion over it, salt slightly, and if you 
have any good gravy, add this to the 
cupful of boiling water you pour over the 
meat. Cover tightly and cook slowly an 
hour and a half, adding boiling water 
should the gravy sink too low. When 
done dredge with flour, set in a hot oven, 
and as the flour browns baste with butter 
toglaze. It should not remain longer 
than ten minutes in the oven. Strain 
the gravy; pour off the top fat; put into a 
saucepan with a little browned flour and 
a tablespoonful of catsup. Boil until 
thickened; pour a few spoonsful over the 
meat, the rest into a boat. 


FARINA PuDDING—COoLD.—One quart 
fresh milk; three tablespoonfuls of farina 
soaked one hour in a little cold water; 
three eggs; four tablespoons of sugar;a 
little salt; flavoring essence. Heat three- 
quarters of the milk, salt it, and stir in 
the farina. Cook half an hour, stirring 
often; take it off and pour upon the eggs, 
sugar, and the other cup of milk beaten 
together. 
and stir ten minutes longer. Pour out, 
beat in the flavoring, and put into a wet 
mould. Seton the ice when cool. It 
will soon form. Eat with cream or the 
syrup of brandied peaches.— The Dinner 
Year-Book. 


This is a good rule for potato fritters: 
To two cups of boiled, mashed potatoes 
add half a cup of hot milk, three spoon- 
fuls of melted butter, three of sugar, two 


a little grated nutmeg. Stir till very 
light and smooth. Spread on a flat dish, 
about half an inch deep, and set away to 
cool; when cold, cut into oblongs, one 
inch by four, dip in beaten egg, then in 
fine cracker-crumbs, and fry in boiling 
fat, to a rich brown. | 


every Other sin will pale into insignifi- 
cance beside the awful crime of forcing 
upon the helpless child a marred and 
tainted inheritance of blood and brain 
and nerve, mortgaging the future for the 
base, ignoble indulgence of the pres- 
ent.—Clara C. Hoffman 


In a time of profound peace, we are 
sacrificing every eighteen months through 
the liquor traffic the cost of the Civil 
War, $2,800,000,000, and for . what? 
To reduce freemen to a worse slavery 


than that from which the negro was de- 


livered.— The Issue. 


Before the bar of an enlightened | 
conscience and the tribunal of God, 


Return to the farina-kettle | 


beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of salt and | 


RESTORED 
bY The 


NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvelous properties of cleansing, purifying 
and beautifying the skin and in curing torturing, 
disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the 
new Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 


skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Sold everywhere, Price, CuTrcura, 50c.; Soap, 


25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. 


Prepared by the POTTER 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, MAss. 
Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


P| PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Dull Aches, Pains and Weaknesses instantly 
relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PLA 
the only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 


STER, 


SAFES! 
DIEBOLD > 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 


VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 


Fr Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EDWARD OABLSON, 
President. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Company, 


J. P. CUBBIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcKER STREETS. 


Salesroom: 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


2 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in : 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912. MARKET STREET, 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 
Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 


Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5187. 


Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 


10o0ct-tf, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
Undertaker & Embalimer, 


116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Everything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco. 


F. Griswold 


DEN TIS T 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRYCC 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


2 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 

37 Market St., San Francisco. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 


3 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


~~ FI 
Send for Price and , A 
McSHANE 


Cco., 
Baltimore, Hd 


_ 


& OOMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, also Chimes 
‘and Peals, For more than acentury 
hoted for superiority over all others. | | 


bard, Esq. 


HALL 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 

FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post and 

_ Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
D.D., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 p.m.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. m. 


| PLYMOUTH CHURCH— Post street, between 


Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. and 
7:30 ep. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 and 
12:30 Pp. m. Prayer-meetings Wednesday 
7.30 P. M. | 
THIRD OHURCH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and 7:30 Pp. m.; Sunday-school,12:380 
P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 
FOURTH CHUBCH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. m. and7:30P. m.; Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 
BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. OC. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 P. mM. 
P. M. 
OLIVET OCHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. m. 
and 7:30 pe. m.; Sunday-school, 1 P. m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 
SWEDISH CHUROH—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. OC. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
‘meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 
P. M. 
‘PILGRIM COHAPEL—Fdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:80 Pp. m. 
OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 a. m. 
Sunday-school at 12:30 Pp. m. 
SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL—Oorner Sev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 P. M, 
PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwest cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, 8up’t. Sunday-school at 3 p. mu. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
. §OCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P, O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 
Boston and Chieago. 
Secretaries— Bev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Rev. 
Geo. . Boynton, D. D. Treasurer—E. Law- 
rence Bernard. Business Manager— Wililam 
¥. Whitman, Congregational House Boston. 
Publications for sale at 735 Market street, 
San Francisco. 
AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 2563. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasurer—H.W.Hub- 
Rev. W. O. Pond, Agent, 940 
Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION, 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., Presidentj 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Secretary for 


California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614 Thir- 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm.. 
Kincaid, Distric 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal-. 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal.. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—-Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market S8t., San Francisco 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary—— 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 
Chicago; Treasurer--Wm. H. Hubbard, 761 
‘‘The Rookery,” Chicago. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 912 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. ‘ 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco, 
OAL. W. O. T. U. 

1382 McAllister street, San Francisco. 
FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Post St., San Francisco. 


President—Miss Lizzie R. Story; Secre- 
tary—Miss Mary A. Harriss; Treasurer— 
Miss Mary G. Eldridge. 


IMPROVED 


MODEL OF 1887. 
0S” Call and examine._gy 


" Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON! 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES. 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


EsTABLISHED mm 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS: 


HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 


BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 


SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH.- 
NETS; JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 


‘DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


San Francisco. 


Con gregational Directory.. 


Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 — 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


teenth street, Oakland, Cal. <i 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
TIONERY, FISHING TAOKLE, PAPER 


228 & 230 Front St 
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Paciric:, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL." 


he acific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


KMo.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THz Pa- 
orrio for one year. THe Paorrro is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 31, 1889. 


The American Board did do one 
gracious act, in the line of polity, a little 
less than a year ago, when it consented. 
to telegraph its missionaries in Japan to 
seek a delay of action for a _half- 
year on the pending action toward a 
union of the Congregational churches with 
the Presbyterian church, under another 
name. This action of the Board was 
taken because it was so manifest, to all 
the best friends of the Board, that the 
proposed union was rather an absorption 
of the Congregational churches, and 
that a different basis of union should be 
sought, if the project were to succeed 
without causing intense surprise and dis- 
satisfaction. But, later on, the Board 
was either silent when appealed to for 
the purpose of securing longer delay, or 
favored, by letters to missionaries, the 
consummation of the union, on the modi- 
fied basis; all the while sheltering itself 
for its course of action under the plea 
that it existed only for one object—the 
propagation of the gospel ; to be shown 
in one way—by loyalty to Christ. Of 
course, it is well understood that the 
Board does not exist for the establish- 
ment of a denomination, as its chief 
function ; and that it is to preach the 
gospel, and be loyal to Christ, first of 
all, and supremely. But it can be and 
do all this, and be at the same time mild- 
ly denominational, as truly and effective- 
ly as it can when flatly undenominational. 
And our claim is, that, inasmuch as a 
gentle favoring of the Congregational 
polity can not possibly interfere with the 
Board’s great work of propagating the 
gospel and showing a supreme loyalty to 
Christ (not to say that it might really 
facilitate the process), and inasmuch as 
the constituency and resources of the 
Board are almost entirely Congregational 
(some of them, certainly, dutifully and 
zealously so, as out of love and devotion 
to Christ and his Church), the Board 
should regard itself, in equity and honor, 
bound to the support of the Congrega- 
tional polity, in all possible, proper and 
and consistent ways. These -ways are 
not necessarily direct ways. They may 
be sentimental, moral and indirect ways. 
Somehow, the Board should make it un- 
derstood that, other things the same, it 
decidedly prefers the Congregational 
polity among the churches which come 
into being under its auspices. Direction 
and dictation are not required. Intima- 
tion, suggestion, example, will suffice. — 


There was held in the latter part of May 
in Bremen the eight Continental Missions 
Conference. Ten German societies, two 
Holland and one Swedish society were 
represented, Among the matters which 
came before the conference was the pro- 
posal to overture the German Imperial 
Government on three matters of interest 
to us. These matters were: First, to 
annul the order of the German Commis- 
sioner at Jaluit, one of the Marshall 
islands, according to which our Ameri- 
can Board mission could not buy or rent 
sites for churches and other buildings 
mecessary for its purposes. Second, to 
release the Morning Star from the lately 
imposed yearly license of one thousand 
marks ; and, finally, that the fine laid by 
‘Capt. Rotger on the Christian congrega- 
tion at Ebon be remitted. The confer- 
ence were painfully surprised at the facts 
thus laid before them, especially the last 
two ; but as it was understood that the 
American Board was on the point of 
laying the matters before the foreign of- 
fice of the empire through the United 
States Minister, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the conference to express to 
the board its approval of this course. 
It is to be hoped that some of the small- 
er representatives—captains of vessels 
and civil officials—who put on airs in dis- 
tant parts in dealing with natives of de- 
fenceless countries and with missionaries 
who endeavor to Christianize them, will 
learn that the central governments will | 
call those airs, so,arbitrarily put on, to a 


strict account. For we may hope that | 


the greater nations are recognizing the 


value of the benevolent work which Prot- 
estant missions are doing in the wide 
world. 

In these times it should gratify us, 
rather than otherwise, to hear that the 
bulk of immigration is diminishing at 


present. The last half year has brought 


us 66,000 less than the first six months 
of 1889; and the prospect is that the 
year’s immigration will be smaller than 
that of any single year for the last ten 
years. We wish that these natural limit- 
ations might become more and more 
stringent for all time. We do not need 

foreign population as formerly. As the 

quantity has increased during the last 
quarter century, the quality has steadily 
depreciated, so that now the mass of our 

immigrants are not very desirable people, 

and a fourth part are worthless or crim- 

inal. Wehave forbidden immigration 

from Asia; now let us be consistent and 

forbid it, or greatly restrict it, from all 

parts of the globe. Hereafter, let no 

thousand come without the special con- 

sent of Congress through its duly appoint- 
ed Commission, at some given port. 


Only think of this fora conflagration ! 
We read in dispatches that “the recent 
fire at Lu Chow burned twenty-three 
hours, destroying. 87,000 dwellings. 
Over one thousand two hundred persons 
perished in the flames, and 400 were 
crushed to death in their efforts to es- 
cape. Nearly ore hundred and seventy 
thousand people were obliged to camp 
out as best they could without any shel- 
ter overhead, and were dying at the 
rate of about one hundred a day from 
want and exposure.” Amid the dense 
populations of China, and like lands, 
only, could such things be. Little we 
know of the compacted cities, and the 
compacted masses in them, which a 
calamity of this sort will bring to public 
notice. How poorly human are those 
compelled so to live, or rather, to exist, 
and how little of real humanity is likely 
to be found among them! Have we no 
gratitude for our kindlier situation ? 


A certain magazine has published a 
long statement of the ‘Religion of Self- 
Respect.” The writer records a large 
list of things which self-respect will insist 
that one shall do, and a longer one that 
he shall not do. The person described 
is, after all, far from perfection in char- 
acter, and isn’t religious at all; only 
very ethical and somewhat self-righteous. 
One is not very religious till he thinks 
right, feels right, and acts right, both 
toward God and toward man. Religion 
may be refined down into love, and that 
is not always love which concerns itself 
exclusively with the proprieties of per- 
sonal conduct. It is a good thing to 
have respect for one’s self ; but how can 
one have any due respect for himself, 
who doesn’t have a fit regard for God, 
and all other worthies, first of all ? 


This statement appeared in one of the 
papers last week: “While there are three 
preachers in the Missouri penitentiary, 
there are only two saloon-keepers.” This 
shows, if it proves anything, how vigor- 
ously ‘justice’ in Missouri is after delin- 


quent preachers, and how it contrives 


not to pursue saloon-keepers except at a 
slow pace. Were the proportions nor- 
mal, the saloon-keepers in that same pen- 
itentiary should number about twenty- 
seven. Justice is usually represented as 
bandaged as to both eyes, so as not to 
be biased by matters of vision; but our 
experience is that when “Justice” smells 
liquor, the bandage goes up from over 
one eye, and she begins to squint, and 


look askance, and beckon for money in 
her pocket. 


A correspondent who reads reports 
of San Francisco sermons inquires as to 
the propriety of a minister’s applying to 
a Yosemite sermon the following text. 
Zach. xiv: 4: “And there shall be a 
great valley, and half of the mountain 
shall remove toward the north and half 
of it toward the south; and ye shall flee 
to the valley of the mountains.” 
thinks, we conclude, that such a use of 
Scripture is likely to bring the Scripture 
into disrepute. We have the same im- 
pression. For here it is only the sound 
of the words that gives the application. 
The original meaning of the verse is left 
out of the account, and that is not a re- 
spectful procedure. | 


_ Was that a left-handed compliment by 
Prof. Briggs: when, speaking of the. sy- 
nod of 1788, which adopted the West- 
minster Confession, he says: ‘The Sy- 
nod of the Pacific, with 194 ministers, 
is more like the synod of 1788 in te- 
lative position and importance than 
any other synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of today. Who would give 
them authority to make a constitution 
that should endure for all time?” 


He . 


OUR WINE SURPLUS. 


Temperance people cannot look a 
the problems of the wine-grape business 
with the eyes of the Viticultural Commis- 
sioners. How to manage with the sur- 
plus, has lately played a great part in the 
national politics. But the wine surplus 
of California has become no legs serious a 
problem for the vine-growers. Mr. Har. 
aszthy, as we understand his report, fig- 
ures that when the vintage of 1889 isin 
there will be a surplus of 10,000,000 gal- 
lons of wine beyond all needs of the 
home trade and demands of prospective 
markets, and still the vineyards will each 
year produce on perhaps even a greater 
scale. ‘‘Thus,” to use the words of the 
report, “a gigantic cloud hangs over the 
wine industry, threatening constant dan- 
ger to the merchant and inevitable ruin 
to the grower.” What now are the pro- 
posed remedies? Well, considering the 
prevalent way of talking about the Chin- 
ese in this State, the first proposal strikes 
us as peculiar. Mr, Wetmore asks the 
Chinese merchants to take a thousand 
tons of dried grapes! And what does 
Mr. Haraszthy suggest? The formation 
of the California Brandy Union! ‘*Seem- 
ingly,” he says, ‘there is but one way out 
—that of immediate distillation into 
brandy in a uniform, systematic manner, 
on a grand scale, and under the strong 
hand of organized capital, ample enough 
in means to take up the sheinas part, if 
not the entire surplus.” Now Kate 
Field’s mission takes on extension. For 
she can henceforth assure the Eastern 


people that there is coming from this, 


glorious State of ours a double salvation. 
The ccuntry will obtain soon from us 
not only pure and cheap wines in the in- 
terest of temperance, but pure and care- 
fully and uniformly graded brandies. 
And what if the Chinese merchants 
should see their way into this distilling 
business? Who would havethought it— 
that the two roads for the relief of Cali- 
fornia’s chief industry should run the one 
by the way of China andthe other by 
the worm of the still! 


At the post-office last Saturday after- 
noon we stopped a moment at the rezis- 
try window and said to the gentlemanly 
official who has been faithful at his post 
for years, ‘‘ You will be at church to- 
morrow?” ‘No, I have to be here.” 


What! in this miserable room with its 


blackened walls and guarded windows 
through which the sun never shines, 
which looks like a dungeon—do you 
have to be here seven days in a week? ” 
“Yes.” We passed on to the money- 
order department, a miserable cramped- 
up room, and asked two or three of the 
faithful clerks about the coming Sabbath, 
and were told that they were obliged to 


work a good part of every Sabbath to 


keep up the business of the office, though 
the office is not open to the public as on 
other days. 
to the United States Government that 
such a building is still occupied for a 
post-office when millions are held asa 


surplus over the needs of the Govern- 


ment! And what a shame and a sin to 


oblige men to work in such dungeons- 


seven days in a week! ‘Six days shalt 
thou labor and do all thy work.” Put 
on more men so that the work can be 
done in six days. The fact is the 
United States Government is aiding to 
make heathen by its treatment of its of- 
ficials. President Harrison, Secretary 
Wanamaker, could not be hired to do 
such work, or allow members of their 
families to do it. But here, in a depart- 
ment for which they are responsible, the 
work is done by somebody’s sons. The 
President and the Secretary have done 
very much for the Sabbath; rules have 
been made and orders given which re- 
duce Sabbath work very much. 
most sincerely hope they will continue to 
move on that line to the very utmost 
limit of their power. We know they 
cannot do everything which should be 
done, and which they would like to do. 
All the needed power does not rest with 
them, but with the people. And if this 


Republic is to continue, as we believe it 


is, the people will yet say, “No work 
on the seventh day ; the wheels of Gov- 
ernment—State and United States—shall 
stop and rest one day in a week; trade, 
manufacturing, commerce, travel, mails, 
shall stop.” A self-governing man—one 
who exercises the solemn right of fran- 
chise, a vital part of this great republic— 


must be something more than a beast of 
‘burden ; he must be a moral, intelli- 


gent man—a man with a mind and a 
soul. Make these pillars of the Republic 
weak and rotten, and down it goes in ir- 
retrievable ruin. | | 


Lately we have heard various remarks, 
concerning this church and that, as a 
“cold church.” One of these churches, 


as we are well informed, has in it some | 


| 
We thought, What a shame 


We 


| paper in Turkey is “the lie!” 


| sensation-loving world. 


of the warmest-hearted Christians and 
saintliest souls in all the State. We 
presume that the trouble is that these 
Christians are not bubbling, effervescent, 


enthusiastic, demonstrative and noisy 


Christians ; and so seem to a superficial 
judgment as wanting in earnestness, de- 
votion, andunction. Now, when a church 
seems cold, it may be the fault of the 
church, or it may be the fault of.the visi- 
tor. If the visitor is himself at the freez- 
ing point, it may be summer in the 
church, but it seems rather frosty to him, 
and he wonders why they are there with- 
out their overcoats, and why the stove 
isn’t red-hot and glowing. We must see 


{to it that we do not carry coldness with 


us, and then attribute the chill to the 
church’s atmosphere. Samuel Jones says, 
they couldn’t expect the ministers to 
melt when the people kept them in an 
ice-cream freezer. It is unfortunate to 
get a bad reputation, particularly when 
it’s an unfair one; because people will go 
to a meeting, and expect to find. cold- 
ness, and will, usually, find just what 
they anticipate finding. If there are per- 
sons who long to be in a “warm” church, 
all they have to do is to go there and 
kindle a rousing fire (there is good fuel 
always near) and bring about a thawing 


‘and a melting. Still better, let all such 


persons bring with them celestial flames, 
and living coals from holy altars. — 


The last few years royal visitations 
have been numerous, especially the past 
year. It is coming to be the impression 
that royal personages are not very hard- 
worked people ; that time hangs rather 
heavily upon them, and that it is a re- 
lief to call upon one another and have a 
good time—at the expense of the sub- 
jects of the visited person. It wouldn’t 
be so bad if royal people always 
traveled at their own charge and paid 


to think it a great favor tc allow common 
‘mortals to look at them, and to pay an 
enormous price for the privilege. Nor 
need we wonder that thoughtful men in 
various lands are considering the ques- 
tion whether royalty pays. A sign of 
this appears in England, where the Par- 
liament is debating whether to make new 
grants for all the new princes and _prin- 
cesses that are growing up and making 
marriages. The sums.voted to-the Brit- 


fuse. The profusion was endurable 
when the family was small (as it was 
fifty years ago), but now the weight grows 


twenty. Why not have a fixed dotation 
for royalty—the members to share and 
share alike, whether many or few. And 
why should queen and prince be buying 
lands and laying up money for them- 
selves, as individuals, when they are sup- 
posed to be wholly in the service of the 
State and are receiving ample salaries ? 


Think of the impertinence shown by 
a writer, in a’ review conducted by Con- 
gregational ministers in old New Eng- 
‘land, who can make prominent the dis- 
tinction between what he calls the “his- 
toric churches” and the “modern de- 
nominations”! Some modern denomina- 
tions make history fast, and make it 
honorable, also. Some ecclesiastical 
magnifiers of the laying on of hands 
have lately been sounding the Moravian 
bishops as to whether the United Breth- 
ren can really make out their apostolic 
succession. The reply is eminently sen- 
sible. It concedes that, owing to various 
causes, the documentary proof is not 
such as to make the case entirely be- 
yond question, although it is regarded 
as sufficient among the brethren. But 
this is a point of minor consideration 
with the Moravians, They are more con- 
cernedto show, to bear, the marks of the 
apostolic faith, love and devotion. More 


missionaries to the historic churches, if so 
be the membership may become really 
acquainted with the doctrine that was 
committed to the apostles, 


The common‘nickname for news- 
But it 
does not follow that English and Ameri- 
can newspapers are to be regarded as the 
truth. Indeed, is not that veracity de- 
scribed by Paul’s. phrase, “speaking the 
truth in love,” a virtue fearfully menaced 
by the modern journalism ? We chanc- 
ed to look through, but not on Sunday, 
a metropolitan journal, published on the 
Lord’s day. There wer? sixteen closely 
printed pages, and the merest glance told 
that the pages were filled, except in here 
and there a column, with the ‘vanities, 
and worse, of the current pleasure and 
Is this the sort 
of table which our great newspaper 
magnates deem wholesome to spread on 
the day'which commemorates the Say- 


home and civilization? | 


iour?, Is this the best they can do for 


their way. But the fact is that they seem. 


ish royal family have always b2en pro- 


/Oppressive when the number approaches 


than one modern denomination is sending. 


Two hundred and ‘fifty Mormon con- 


The more we study our modern so- 


cialistic schemes, the more we are im- 
pressed with their essential untrustwor- 
thiness—because they nearly all go on 
the assumption that human nature is not 
supremely selfish, and that character 
necessarily changes with environment. 
Should an individual attempt to pursue 
this life’s business, anywhere, of any 
kind, on these assumptions, he would be 
called a “‘greenhorn.” All socialistic 


1 schemes that have been so based and 


have had a trial have failed, and so have 


shown their projectors ‘ greenhorns.” 


Till human selfishness is subdued or 
made to counteract itself, no society is 
possible; much less: is an ideal state 
of society practicable. Even religion 
cannot build an. ideal society till it has 
wrought an effectual workin subduing 


human nature and rooting out its natural 


selfishness, Take men as they go, we 
are forced to assume that they are likely 
to be thoroughly selfish until God’s grace 


more thoroughly renovated them. } 


What is the saloon interest teaching us 
about human nature in general, and 
about money-making human nature in 
particular? | 


“Nothing to live for”! In the recent 
years this sentence, though often seen, 
does not fail to call up the person of an 


| Irish servant we had once who could 


not see what any one had to live for,who 
could neither eat nor drink without pain. 


It is possible, of course, by misfor- 


tune or death, for a life to be, 
come so emptied of a great object of de- 
sire and love that for a time the world 
was made to seem but a lonely place. 


But the prime objects for which immor- 


tal beings live, or should live, cannot 
die. They bloom on perennially. All 
the individual objects of our love, even, 
cannot perish at once. The Church of 
God ever remains. Humanity moans 
continually at our doors, 
Lover of our being is ever coming to us; 
and however much it may seem to us 
that we have to die for, it can never be 
true of us that we have nothing to live 
for, but rather, for the most of us, there 


is a kind of boundless thing yet to live 
for, 


When one comes to attempt what we 
call character building, he finds that he 
cannot build character by willing to 
build it, any more than he can obtain 
happiness by willing to have it. Just as 
happiness is a result, an incidental re- 
sult, of right conduct; so character is a 
result, an indirect result, of well-doing 
vigorously purposed, and resolutely pur- 
sued. One must be occupied, one 


must work, both with body and mind, if 
‘he would have any strength, physical, 


mental or moral. And when he can do 
his work with zest, he has found his joy 
without chasing after it. And when his 
right-doing has become the dominating 
impulse of his life, he comes with a 
kind of surprise to the consciousness 
that he is a builder of character, and 
that he has been wiser in his building of 
it than he knew. If we wish for either 
happiness or character, let us go about 


something in earnest; do and dare con- 
tinually. 


One of the most important matters in 


|church management is the care of the 


finances. The treasurer or collector, 
who has to do with the gathering of the 
moneys, is almost the most vital officer to 
the success of an organization. The 
slip-shod way in which this duty is too 
often done in a crying evil. It is safe to 
say that the right kind of man or woman 
in this position would almost solve our 
Home Missionary problem. For such 
a one would, in so many cases, reduce 
the necessity for applying to the Society 
for help. In so many other cases, he or 
she would see to it that the Home Mis- 


‘sionary collection in the self-supporting 


church becomes double what it had been 
before. And what a comfort the efficient 
treasurer is to the minister on the first 
day of the month! _ 


Prof. C. A. Briggs says of Jonathan 
Dickinson, that he was “the greatest 
divine the American Presbyterian Church 
has produced.” But it did not produce 
him, for he was born in a Congregational. 
church and ordained by Congregational 
ministers. We wonder that Charles 


‘Hodge is made to take any other than 
the first place, for he was to the manner 
born. 
theologians who have most powerfully 

influenced our sister denomination have | 
been from the homes of Puritan New 
England—-Jonathan; Edwards and. his 
school; and the later teachers, who have 
made a chief record in its seminaries, 
are they not Henry B. Smith and now, 
Wm, G. T, Shedd?, 


It remains significant that the 


verts are expectéd to arrive by steamers 


vO OF 


at New York. 


The great | 


Jury 31, 1889, 


Heme Missenary. 
Conmantea by J. Warren, D. D. 
Office, No. 7 Montgomery Si 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY Socrery 


President, Mrs. M. lL. Merritt, 686 Thizty-fourth St., 


Oakland. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison street, 


land. 
a , Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 Twenty-first 


New societies being formed, please report themse] 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. ves 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME xis. 
SIONARY SOCIETY. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 

i , Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Temple St., Los 
Mrs. H. K. Bent, Box 426, 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. L. Bangs, 78 North Griffin avenue, 

East Los Angeles. 


NOTES FROM HUMBOLDT. 


“bar to bar” turned out-a delightful trip, 
The absence of a big head wind and big 
waves, and all went “merry as a mar. 
riage bell.” Old ocean was as quiet as 
it could be, and the good new steamer, 
Pomona, commodious, elegant and swift, 
landed us in Eureka in twenty-two 
hours from.our leaving the Golden Gate. 

As we crossed the bar into Humboldt 
Bay we slipped over very still waters, 
and it was with an exultant and grim 
satisfaction that we watched the con- 
struction of government jetties, running 
out from the south spit of the entrance, 
which, when completed, will straighten 


and so make the terrors of the “bar” a 
thing of the past. There will be a jubi- 
lee in Humboldt County all over when 
that comes to pass, and we shall want to 
jubilate with them. 

Two years, and how marked, surpris- 
ing, the changes and improvements in 
Eureka! ‘Two lines of horse-cars, elec- 
tric lights, the magnificent court house, 
with possibly one exception the finest in 
California, the extension of the city lim- 
its, the number of large, if not metro- 
politan, family residences, school houses 
multiplying, the Humboldt Academy 
enlarging its accommodations, streets in 
good. order, and door-yards with lawns, 
flowers and fruits—showed how the city 
had improved and changed in two years. 
Population? A friend said 10,000. We 
were afraid to ask him any more ques- 
tions. What will it be when Eureka 
has its daily line of steamers from San 
Francisco and two daily trains from New 
York, via San Francisco or other “vias” 
—50,000 or 100,000? Who knows? 
Humboldt County, with its dairies, stock, 
wool, grains, fish, fruit, petroleum, lum. 
ber and other products, and no’ failure 
of crops, is sure to rank with the first in 
commercial importance and wealth. 


| THE CHURCHES, 
To keep pace with this growing and ad- 


their part. Most of the denominations 
known as evangelical are represented 
and doing duty. 

In Eureka our First and Second 
Churches are more than holding their 
own. In the First the habit of the con- 
gregations is to crowd the church to its 
utmost capacity. Permission has been 
obtained to sell the present property 
with a view to buy a new site and build 
larger. 
there will be need to build very much 
larger. | 

The Second Church, instead of being 
depressed by the sore trial of having to 


so well and successfully for six years and 
more, have responded with Christian 


vance all along the line, and have lost 
no time to secure a leader, and him 


August. It is a good church, 

The church in Ferndale has just fin- 
ished a parsonage, and the pastor is now 
enabled to carry out one of the prime 
qualifications of a Bishop “given to hos- 
pitality.” We have not seen all the 
parsOnages, and so cannot affirm pos- 
itively as to which one is the best, but 
it is Our impression that the Ferndale 
parsonage stands at the head, even 
Fresno not excepted. Here we met the 
brother from Rio Dell, laid up by seri- 
ous sickness, enjoying the full benefit of 
that care and grace Paul so lovingly em- 
phasizes in his letters to the saints—“hos- 
pitality, hospitality, hospitality.” In ad- 
dition to his home work, the Ferndale 
Bishop thinks much of his Sunday after- 
noon mission on the island, where he 
meets a large Sunday-school and con- 
gregation, out of which, some time, may 
grow a live and fruitful church. 


Well, we had a full-handed work that 
Sunday in Hydesville, Rohnerville, and 
Alton, preaching three times, Sunday- 
school twice, and church meetings two, 
and ready for more. Humboldt is no 
country for idlers; Besides the care of 
his two churches, Brother Macdonald 
kept his eye on Alton, a new town on 
the railroad just starting up into notice, 
and, admirably assisted by. his wife, es- 
tablished a flourishing Sunday-school, 
and soon gathered a congregation of in- 
terested worshippers. Next came a call 
for extra meetings, to which he was n0t 
loth to respond. Later, efficient aid 
was given by others, and the result of 
those efforts was the organization of a 
new church of ten members, with a 
prospect of immediate additions. A 
fine lot_ has been donated, and subscrip- 
tions pledged for a church edifice. For 
the present the new church will be cared 
for by the pastor of the churches in Hy- 
desville and Rohnerville, but it will not be 
long before a second man. must be s¢- 


cured to share the growing demands and 


The much dreaded sea voyage from - 


and fix the channel as well as deepen it, 


vancing column, are not unmindful of - 


If the present interest increases 


part with the pastor, who had served them 


zeal and purpose, not only to sustain 
the work already in hand, but to ad- ° 


they expect to welcome by the rsth of 
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is a service 
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es are soon to be ‘organized, being in 
sight already. 

If our Theological Seminary has more 
like the student who is giving his vaca- 


tion to Sunday-school work in Humboldt |. 


County this summer, it is to be con- 
gratulated. The training and sending 
out of such laborers into fields like ours 
js a service which our churches will ap- 
preciate and remember. 


ORDINATION AT CHENEY, WASH. 


A council met at the Congregational 
church of Cheney, Washington, on the 
afternoon of July 24th, for the purpose 
of examining, and if deemed proper, to 
ordain, Brother Charles E. Chase, recent- 
ly of Corvallis, Oregon, to the work of 
the gospel ministry. Rev. David Wirt 
of Medical Lake was elected Moderator 
and Rev. J. Edwards, Spokane Falls, 
Scribe. Letters were received from the 
pastors Of Corvallis and Pendleton 
churches expressing the strongest con- 
fidence in Brother Chase. Deacon G. 
R. Andrus of the Cheney church made 
a statement regarding the call of the 
church and the answer of Brother Chase. 
The candidate then gave a brief history 
of his life, his conversion, education and 
Christian work. The license for four 
years, granted him by the Willamette 
Association, Oregon, last April, was pre- 
sented. ‘The Council voted: “In view 
of the fact that Brother Chase has been 
so recently examined by the Willamette 
Association, and granted a four years’ 
license to preach, and after hearing his 
statement and reading the credentials 
presented by him, that we deem his 
standing satisfactory, and proceed to 
ordain him.” A committee was appoint- 
ed to confer with Mr. Chase in making 
arrangement for the evening service, 
consisting of Revs. Wirt and Edwards. 
The ordination service took place in the 
evening. Rev. R. A. Beard, Superin- 
tendent ofthe A. H. M. Society, preach- 


ed a _ strong sermon from Psalms 
cxix: 99; theme, “The Preacher’s Text 
Book.” He also offered the ordaining 
prayer. The charge to the pastor and 


right hand was given by Rev. J. Edwards, 
and charge to the people by Rev. David 
Wirt. Benediction by the pastor. A 
double quartette choir sang several ex- 
cellent anthems. The large audience 
listened attentively all through the long 
service. Brother Chase, in addition to 
Cheney, is to supply Marshall and other 
points. J. Epwarps, Scribe. 


SUSANVILLE. 


This is a beautiful little town. The 
climate is everything that a person could 
wish for—cool in the mornings and even- 
ings, and somewhat warm during the 
day. Susanville, as you all know, is the 
county-seat of Lassen County, and is- 
somewhat of atown. We have a popu- 
lation of about one thousand. We have 
- two flour mills, two saw mills, several 
stores of general merchandise, several 
blacksmith shops, carpenter shops, etc. 
SO you see we make a little spot on the 
surface of the globe. The saloons out- 
number the churches by one, so they do 
not beat us so very much. We have 
three churches; viz., the Methodist, the 
omnipresent Adventist and our own, 
the Congregational; and we are glad to 
say, since we have been here, the con- 
gregation is steadily increasing, the larg- 
est one being to-night, the house being 
nearly full. We feel much encouraged; 
the people are kind and hospitable, in- 
deed. There are some “good mothers 
in Israel” in this place; they are the salt 
of the earth; would that all mothers were 
like them ! 

Our other station at Richmond, about 
four and a half miles away, is not so 
large as Susanville, but it is a little host 
in itself, and is able to hold its own 
with any little place of its size in Califor- 
nia, They turn out strong both at Sun- 
day-school and church. We hope as 
soon as we are able to get a pony and 
cart of our Own to start services at Wil- 
low Creek, nearly eighteen miles away. 
We are by no means idle, and find plenty 
to occupy our time. We are now pre- 
paring a programme for a Sunday-school 
concert, the first that has been given 
here for a number of years, and we hope 
soon to organizea Y. P. S.C. E. A. 
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WHY? 
Our home once held a blossom, 
A calm-eyed little child; 


We only kept her till autumn; 
God claimed her, and she died. 


Oar next-door neighbor had seven, 
With scarcely enough to eat; 

Not one of them did God take to heaven; 
Only our blossom sweet. 


Our hearts are aching and lonely, 
And the pain we feel it yet, 

For the blossom we loved so fondly 
We never can forget. 


God’s ways seem wondrous strange to us; 
The meaning we’ll never know 
Till we hear the Saviour whisper, Hush! 


Where blossoms eternal grow. 
C. N. C. 


The New York “Independent, some 
time ago, contained this solemn para- 
graph, viz.:—‘King David said: ‘I will 
keep my mouth with a bridle’ (Ps. xxxix: 
1). That was a good resolution. If 
one does not bridle his tongue, he will 
Say a great many things that he ought 
not to say, especially when his passions 
are excited. If one is angry, let him 
stop and count ten before he says a 
word and then sing Old Hundred.” 
Now, will the Independent please “try 
this on” the next time it is moved to at- 
tempt an utterance upon the ‘Chinese 
question ?” 


ii Buddhist priests have opened in Paris 
@ pagoda for religious teaching and ser- 


Bic 


— 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Rev. W. H. Scudder read an able 
paper on “Sabbath Legislation” at the 
last Monday Club. The paper and the 
discussion which followed all favored 
such legislation in some form, and gave 
strong arguments therefor. Among the 
visitors were Rev. Dr. T. Chalmers Eas- 
ton, pastor of a Dutch Reformed church 
in Newark, New Jersey. He was called 
upon, and briefly stated his favorable 
impressions of San Franciaco as com- 
pared with Eastern cities. Newark has 
some 182,000 inhabitants and 1,800 
saloons. Rev. J. H. Phillips, pastor of 
the Third Congregational church, Los 
Angeles, here for his summer vacation, 
told us something of the good work in 
our Southern metropolis. Hehas seen 
a grand work in his own church, some 
reports of which we have published. 
This is our brother’s first visit here, and 
we were all glad to see him. We shall 
be better neighbors and work more 
unitedly and successfully all up and down 
the coast when we know each other bet- 
ter personally. Rev. H. H. Wikoff will 
address the Club at its next meeting. 


Rev. J. B. Silcox of San Diego preached 
in the First church, this city, last Sabbath 
morning and evening. His sermons 
were well received ; they were practical 
and calculated to do good. Mr. Silcox 
has received a call to the pastorate of the 
East Oakland church. We do not know 
if he will accept. May be he does not 
know himself yet. The work in San 
Diego is very important, but Oakland is 
& very attractive field.. 


Last Sabbath was Rev. Fred B. Pull- 
an’s last day with the Third church ; he 
left for the East and his work in Orange, 
N. J., on Monday. - Our brother has 
very favorably impressed our people who 
have-heard him or met him. We _— 
to see him here again. 


Rev. A. L. Rankin preached at 
Ocean View and Pilgrim chapel, This, 
we believe, was his first service at the 
chapel, where he found a house full of 
people. 

Prof. Foster of the High School, 
Grass Valley, whose home is at Sunol, 
gives a very favorable report of Mr. W. 
C. Broadbent’s work with the Sunol 


trations are highly regarded, but he wishes 
to be relieved, owing to the pressure of 
other duties, and the feeling that the 
field requires more labor than he can be- 
stow. 


Rev. Charles H. Caton preached in 


ing. 

Rev. H. H. Cole was the minister 
again at Berkeley, where “we like to hear 
him,” 

Rev. Dr. Bothwell preached in the 
West Oakland church on “Child Mem- 
bership.” In the evening evangelistic 
services were held. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder preached in his 
church in Alameda in the morning his 
last sermon before vacation. He, with 
his family and a company of Alameda 
friends, left on Monday for Lake county 
to “camp out.” Wish we could go along! 
It may be our brother will tell us all 
about it in THE Paciric. Hope so. 
Missionary Sprague addressed Brother 
Scudder’s people in the evening. 


The work of Rev. D. D. Bowman 
opens auspiciously in the Grass Valley 
church. Last Sabbath he commenced a 
series of five-minute sermons to the lit- 
tle folks, and preached an admirable 
sermon to the adults on “Not forsaking 
the assembling of yourselves together.” 
In the afternoon Rev. George Morris 
gave an address on “Missions and Tem- 
perance.” At mer Brother Morris 
spoke in the M. E. Church, on “Gospel 
Temperance.” 


The Nevada County W. C. T. U. is 
holding its Annual Convention in Neva- 
da City yesterday and to-day. 


Rev. W. C. Pond preached in Nevada 
City last Sunday morning and evening. 


The Medical Lake church is now 
worshiping in the chapel of the new 
church edifice. The whole building is 
expected to be completed in time to have 
the meeting of the Upper Columba As- 
sociation in it the first week in October. 
And the clarion call of one of Father 
Eells’ bells will be heard from the bel- 
fry...A few more dollars would greatly 
gladden the heart of the pastor, Rev. D. 
Wirt. 

The Farmington church (Rev. F. V. 
Hoyt, pastor), will soon begin to build a 
church edifice, to cost about $2,000. ‘It 
is to be a Cobleigh Memorial church. 


Rev. H. M. Daniels, having -last 
month resigned his charge at Oceanside 
and Carlsbad, in San Diego county, has 
given himself more fully to labor for the 
spiritual good of the people in the beau- 
tiful valley among the mountains, De 
Luz, which he has for a long time made 
his home. On Sunday, July 21st, he 
gathered the Christian people of that 
neighborhood into a church. The new 
organization begins with nine members. 


The Raymond church is still alive, 
though the weather is rather warm. It 
is no strange thing to have the mercury 
run up to one hundred and ten or one 
hundred and twelve degrees in the coldest 
place we can find during the heat of 


many will come to church when they 
have to walk two or three miles; but I 
think we average fully thirty. Last 
Sunday we had thirty-eight, and nearly 


all young people, there being only two 
older than myself. We have about 


Vices, 


| double the number we had last summer; 


church; he preaches well, and his minis- 


Plymouth-avenue church Sabbath morn- 


the day. It cannot be expected that | 


and I have nearly as many at the Willow | 
Creek schoolhouse as we had here last 


summer. We had.one lady unite with 


us J uly 7th on profession of faith. The 


work is not moving as we could wish, 
but good is being done. We had no 
service July 14, as I preached in the 
Yosemite Valley that day. I went with 
my horse and-cart, and was gone eight 
days, at a total cost of four dollars, and 
I had a goodtime. T.a7F: 

Raymond, July 22d. 

The Tulare pulpit will be closed dur- 
ing the pastor’s vacation throughout 
August. Rev. Williams will spend his 


vacation in this city, and may be ad- | 


dressed at this office. 


OTH ER DENOMINATIONS, 


METHODIsT,—Rev. T. W. Sinex, pas- 
tor of the Methodist church at Pacific 
Grove, has been chosen Superintend- 
ent of the Grove, by the P. I. Company, 
and will enter upon his duties the first of 
August. 


BAPTIST. —The First church at Bridge- 
ton, N. J.,; has received one hundred 
and twenly-eight by baptism since the 
first of last November. June 16th, 
thirteen were baptized at Swansea, Mass. 
July 7th five were received by bap- 
tism in the church in Ashfield Mass.—— 
The church at Stamford, Ct., received 
thirty-five July 7th. 


EASTERN. 


A new chapel has been built a at West 
Hatfield. Mass. 


A church has been organized in the 


English colony of Wellfleet, Neb. 


The new church at Crawfords, Neb., 
was recognized by Council, July 16th. 

The church jin Amherst, N. H., re- 
ceived twenty-one at its last communion. 

Arrangements are being made for re- 
vival services in various places in the 
early fall. 

A room has been rented and vegtilat 
services are held for a colored congrega-. 
tion in Denver, Colo. 


Twenty united with the church in 


Cambridge, Vt., at the last communion 
—the fruit of the revival at that place. 


The First church of Pueblo, Colo., 
are building a house of red sandstone. 
The second church of this city own no 
house. 


A SAD **FOURTH.” 


Beautiful for situation, though not for 
commerce, is the town of Murphys in 
the heart of the Calaveras Mountains. 


-|On a mountain slope overlooking the 


village is the cemetery, a wild but beau- 
tiful spot. Years ago the hum of many 
voices mingled with the murmurings of 
the pine trees, and the throb of mighty 
engines awoke the echoes. The town is 
now, I think, the largest in the county, Is 
picturesque, and my ideal of a mountain 
town. The evidences of former thrift 
and prosperity abound. It is still a 
good business center, and may regain 
its former importance. The cemetery is 
a silent record of the wealth and refine- 
ment of the past and present, marble 
shafts and stately monuments, iron rail- 
ings and tasteful enclosures, all denoting 
love, affection and means to display the 
same. Here, indeed, are ‘‘sermons in 
stone,” lost alas! to many who heed not 
their lessons. Looking over this wealth 
of solitude, I am reminded of one of my 
congregation at. Bethany who one short 
month ago was the picture of rugged 
health, Alfred William Ellebrock, aged 
sixteen years, the stay and staff of an 
aged father, and the pride of his brother 
and sisters. The farm was cultivated 
under his care, labor and direction, and 
Alfred was the dependence of the fam- 
ily. A consistent member and an offi- 
cer in the Bethany lodge of Good Tem- 
plars, a good scholar, with a taste and 
a talent for music, he was popular with 
all. Preparations were made for the 
coming ‘“‘Fourth.” One day more, and 
the family were to be driven to a local 
centre to aid in celebrating the day. 
The movement of a spirited team, an 
unguarded moment, and Alfred lay life- 
less beneath the wheels of a heavy train. 
The “Fourth” brought no joy to the 
neighborhood. On the sth, Brother O. 
G. May conducted the funeral services. 
At Tracy, Alfred lies buried. May God 
bless this affliction to the bereaved fam- 
ily. Alfred was a member of the Beth- 
any Sabbath-school. ig 


Our Congregational Year Rack has at 
last received the returns from New York, 
and will be issued in August if possible. 
The summaries show the following re- 
sults, the reports being all for the year 
1888 : 


Number of churches....... .....- 4,569 
Number of new churches......... | 254 
Gain in 165 
Number of 475.608 
Added on confession ...........:. . 25,994 
Added by 19,042 
Removed by death.............. ; 7,206 
Removed total... 27 
Baptisms, adult...... ........... 8 328 
Baptisms, infant......... 12.039 
Sunday-schools: | 
580,672 
Average attendance.......... 351,242 
Members joined church....... 14 074 
Benevolent contributions..... $135,294 
Benevolent con’t’ns of churches. .$2,205.563 
Of which for foreign nissions . .-.- 940,426 
Church building...........- . 118,072 
missions....... 446 975 
. 45,817 
Ministerial aid......... 112 705 
Other 795,890 
Charitable legacies paid......... . 562,128 
Home expenditures........... 889 | 
Decrease..... weve 100,091 


| tions that flow from that divine law, is the 


j such power to move men, what of that | 


FEMALE SUFPRAGE.— ILI. 


Thoughtful and careful: observers of 
woman’s position on the liquor question 
are convinced that the saloon will go 
quickly when she gets the right to vote, 
But after the saloon question is disposed 
of, other moral questions will arise on 
the political arena, where we shall need 
woman’s keen moral sense to help carry 
the reforms which will bring in the mil- 
lennium. It is quite evident that from 
this time forward morals will have more 
and more to doin shaping the politics 
of the world ; and, if so, we cannot af- 
ford to deny suffrage to the most age 
ful moral force within reach. _ 


suffrage which I have never seen used, 

which seems to me comes near settling 
the matter in her favor. It is the fact 
that she has long exercised that right in 
a large and important sphere, and has 
done it safely and with beneficent results. 

In the Congregational and Baptist 
churches women have exercised the right 
of suffrage from time immemorial in all 
their affairs—social, moral, financial and 
theological. In those great organiza- 
tions the women vote side by side with 
the men; and their votes have uniformly 
evinced so much good sense and wisdom 
that neither of those bodies would enter- 
tain for a moment a motion to disfran- 
chise them. There is an experiment for 
you, opposers of woman’s suffrage ; we 
wish you to walk around and consider. 
A Congregationalist all my life, I never 
heard one person in our church ever ob- 
ject to this feature of our polity. If, 
then, in these important spheres, women 
have on a large scale voted as wisely as 
men, where is the danger in allowing them 
to express their views on school matters, 
or about this liquor curse, or the charac- 
ters our rulers should possess? I am re- 
minded of Paul’s words : ‘* Know ye not 
that we shall judge angels? How much 
more things that pertain to this life ?” 
Nearly all sensible men are in favor of 
giving women the right to vote on school 
matters. Well, if qualified to-vote on 
such a grave matter, cannot she cast an 
intelligent vote on the saloon question or 
the character of a Congressman? Ad- 
mit suffrage in school matters and you 
have surrendered the argument. 

But it is objected: 1. That ‘‘women 
don’t want to vote.” What of that? 
About one-half the legal voters in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts did not | 
want to vote, and did not vote, in the re- 
cent elections on the constitutional 
amendments in those States. Does that 
prove they ought to be deprived of the 
right or exempted from the duty of vot- 
ing? If women don’t want to vote they 
must be taught that it is their duty to 
vote on all these live and burning ques- 
tions of the hour. But they do. want 
to vote to save their sons and husbands 
and brothers and fathers from drunken- 
ness and ruin. Oh, how they long for 
it and pray for it! And all the liquor 
men know it and dare not grant it, for 
that day they do grant it they know their 
doom is sealed. Won’t they vote? 
How was it in Boston when they were 
allowed to vote on the school question ? | 
And how is it in Kansas? Ah! the 
beautiful thing about this woman’s suf- | 
frage is that unclean men On the tickets 
are boycotted by them, and also men 
who won’t execute Prohibition laws. All 
saloondom knows this well, fears their 
coming, and is, to a man, down on wo- 
man’s suffrage. But ‘* women won’. go 
to the polls.” Won’t they? They go 
with crowds of all sorts of people to church 
and to theaters and balls and picnics and 
political processions and speakings, etc., 
etc. But “bad women will also go 
and out-vote the good.” 
it, gentlemen of the saloon, suppose you 
try the experiment! No! give these 
poor, suffering women a vote which they 
can cast against the murderer of their 
sons and husbands, and you will see 
which way they will throw it, without 
much waiting ! 

When the powerful won’t do God’s 
work, then he raises up the weak and 
does it; then the glory naturally goes to 
him. And if men areso largely im- 
bruted that they won’t destroy the sa- 
loon, God will raise up the women to do 
it; and it now looks as if he intended 
to make them his right hand in righting 
many a wrong besides, ‘ Ye can dis- 
cern the face of the sky, but can ye not 
discern the signs of the.times ? ” 

S. BRISTOL. 


POOR. AFRICA. 


The Christian Union of June st | 
has a very telling editorial upon “A Duty 
to Africa,” setting forth in graphic style 
the horrors of the slave trade as carried 
on at the present time. It makes one’s 
blood run cold to think that such atroci- 
ties are actually being perpetuated now. 
Some practical suggestions are made as to 
remedy, prefaced by thisthought: ‘One | 
of the results of the deepening sense of 
the brotherhood of man, ard the obliga- 


perception that the whole world forms 
one community, and that no part of that 


in its Occupations and prosperity while 
great wrongs are being inflicted upon 
another part.” We endorse that senti- 
ment with all our heart, and pray that it 
may find an echo in all the high places 
of Christendom, bearing speedy fruit. 

But it is a sentiment that has application 
to other existing evils. It is uttered with | 
reference to chattel slavery, for which | 
poor Africa has always been the recruit- 
ing ground. But what of that other | 
slavery of which the same long-suffering 


people are also the victims, and that by | i | 


our hand; namely, the liquor traffic? 
If tortures that effect the body have 


But: there is an argument for woman’s | 


| forcible comparison : 


If you believe | 


community can rest content and happy | 


lightened people of the present day that 


tian America, are pouring in upon Africa 


more deadly than that from which those 
native princes prayed England, a few 
years since, with such organized entreaty, 


human brotherhood no play here? If it 
be true that no part of the community 


wrongs are being inflicted upon the other 
part, is it not time that something decis- 
ive was done to arrest the evil ? 

The same number of the Christian 
Union that contains the above cited 
article has a review of the recent defeats 
of prohibition, and the causes of such 


that local option is the only remedy upon 


How strange! Passing strange that a 
paper of such power upon almost every 


edy for such an evil. It reminds one of the 
policy pursued by our government in 
times past with the Indian. A _ mili- 
tary post here and there, frequent war- 
fare, hostility all the time, millions of 


trouble. 
True, local option might, some scores 
of years hence, after a few more million 


saloon. 
alcohol? The saloon is bad enough, but 
the manufacture is worse. The world 
can never be rid of the evil till the 
manufacture ceases, and for that local 
option is impotent, powerless. We must 
strike at the fountain’s head if we would 
cut off the streams, And in this immeas- 
urable crime of manufacture .we are all 
partners. The evil is national, and must 
have a national remedy. Through its 
internal revenue the Federal government, 
while it furnishes no capital, takes the 
‘‘lion’s” share of the profit in payment 
for its protection, without which the traf- 
fic could not exist. .The comparatively 
small amount demanded for purposes of 
science and medicine is all that can be 
justified, while the great bulk becomes a 
beverage,and a large per cent. goes to Afri- 
ca, Oh,thatthecry of poor, long-suffering 
Africa might be so burned into the con- 
sciences of the Christians of this land as 
to compel immediate action. Nothing 
but the rising of this great American 
people in the majesty of outraged moral 
sentiment can ever meet and conquer 
this mighty evil, and thus rescue our land 
from the blighting curse, and poor Africa 
aswell, L. M. 


__A leading worker the following 
“Can you im- 
agine a beautiful church with an elegant | 
wine and tobacco room attachment ? 
And yet I knew a man who said: his 
body was the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
who makes a tobacco store-room of his 
cheek.”’ 


— 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude hag 
low-test, short-weight alum or phosphate 
ders. Sold only in cans. Royau 
DER Oo., 106 Wall street, New York. 


owe 


bodily suffering bears no comparison to 
that of the mind. » And yet we, in Chris- | 


other subject should propose such arem- 


money squandered, but never an end of 


‘slavery that destroys the soul utterly and| _ 
forever? It is well understood by en- | 


a continuous stream of alcoholic poison, | 


to be delivered. Has the sentiment of | 


can rest content and happy while great | 


defeats, concluding with the reflection | 


which temperance people can unite. | — 


of immortal souls have gone down to| 
death under its power—it might close the | 
But what of the manufacture of 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


Churches, Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Clubs, 
Lodge Rooms, Steam- 
ships, 
tions, etc. as well as 
Private Residences, fur- 


jnished throughout at 


San Francisco, 


Adajoin’s Palace ExXotel 


BOOKS. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in literature, science, 


religion and fiction received as published. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 
PRAYER-BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 
BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATIONERY in ail staple and fashionable 
styles. 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
‘SAN FRANOISOO. 


G. 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 
Oor. of Oalifornia and Montgomery streets. 


Patent Law a Specialty. 


All business with the Patent Office, Washing: 
ton, D. O., will receive prompt attention. 
Legal papers drafted with care. 


M. SPENCER, 


AMPING OUT IN 
ALIFORNIA. 


By Mars. J. B. Ripgout, Author of ‘‘Six Years 
on the Border,’’ etc. 238 pp, bound in cloth. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price (85c),by B.B, 
Patterson, 429 Montenent St., San Francisco. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS. 


| The six books will be sent, postpaid, for $5.00. 
THE CRANE (12 months) ,.enlaregd 
’ 0G" A discount of ten per cent. will be allowed on five sets at ONE TIME. 


1. OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME. James RB. $0 10 
2. PREPARATORY AND OOLLEGE LATIN OOURSE (in English). W. 0. Wilxinson 1 80 
8. POLITIOAL ECONOMY. Richard T. 1 00 
4, CHAUTAUQUA COURSE IN PHYSIOS. J. Dorman Stecle........................ 1 00 
5, HOW TO JUDGE A PIOTURE. J. O. Van Dyke 60 
6. THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. L. T. Townsend............... 40 


7 35 Market Street, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


- _San Francisco, 


MARKET ST., 


= Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


all. the issues of the Society in stock at the 
DEFOSITORY, 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, Juty 31 1889, 


Children’s Department. 


A WATER DRINKER’S EXPERIENCE. 


I’ve worked in the heat, and I’ve worked in |. 


the cold, 

I’ve worked with the young, and I’ve worked 
with the old, 

I’ve worked very late, and I’ve worked very 
soon, 

I’ve worked by the sun, and I’ve worked by 
the moon; | 

But I’m sure I can tell you, without any fear, 

I can work very well without any beer. 


I’ve worked far from home, and I’ve worked 
very nigh, 
I’ve worked in the wet, and I’ve worked in 
the dry, 
I’ve worked amongst corn, and I’ve worked 
amongst rye, 


I’ve worked by the piece, and I’ve worked ' 


by the day; 
And I’m sure I can tell you, without any fear, 
I can work very well without any beer. 


I’ve worked amongst lime, and I’ve worked 
amongst chalk, 

I’ve worked amongst still folks, and those 
that could talk, 

I’ve worked amongst iron, and I’ve worked 
amongst wood, 

I’ve worked amongst bad, and I’ve worked 
amongst good, 

But wherever I go there’s nothing to fear 

So much asthe foolish made foolish by beer. 


I’ve written and.read, I’ve summed and I’ve 


I’ve been out on pleasure with friends, and 
I’ve walked, 

But never, no never, good use could I see 

In taking strong drink, so hurtful to me; 

Thus, — sure, I can tell you without any 
ear, 

These things can be managed without any 
beer. — Youth’s World. 


A TEMPERANCE STORY WITH THREE 
HEADS. 


ELIZABETH P. ALLAN, 


*‘ Mother, Uncle John says, may we 
go to the city with him to-morrow ? ” 

“To-morrow? Oh, I don’t know 
about that, Ross! I don’t want you to 
miss school for a whole day.” 

‘““He says, mother,” spoke up the 
other curly-headed boy, ‘that he is go- 
ing to give us three object lessons that 
will be worth—what did he say it would 
be worth, Ross ? ” 

Three times three temperance lec- 
tures, he said.” 

‘‘Temperance lectures?” said the 
mother, looking up at her tall boys with 
a sudden anxious pang. ‘* Yes, you may 
go. Uncle John would not ask you to 
miss school unless he had a very good 
reason for wanting to take you with him.” 

Ross and Jobn Pratt were twin broth- 
ers, sO much alike as regards brown eyes, 
short, crisp brown curls, long, straight 
noses, and loud, merry voices, that few 
people were able to tell them apart. In 
their baby days the black mammy called 
each “ Mars-John-Ross,” not at all know- 
ing which was which, 

Their mother had been left a widow 
when they were only two years old ; but 
it was whispered among her friends that 
her husband’s death had saved her from 
a worse fate—that of a drunkard’s wife. 
And now her strong cry to God, day by 
day, was that these two beautiful boys 
might have strength given them to resist 
the temptation in their blood to intem- 
perance. 

Uncle John had his way, and the boys 
set out with him on the cars for the city 


twelve miles off. There they took the 


street-cars. It was a cold winter morn- 
ing, and the idle feet ached with cold in 
spite of the thick bed of straw in the 
street-car. 

**T say, Uncle John, can’t we walk to 
whatever place you are taking us ?” asked 
namesake John ; “this old tram is just 
a piece of the frigid zone.” 

** No, we couldn’t put in the three 
visits if we trusted to Shank’s mare,” 
answered Uncle John. “Shuffle your 
feet about in the straw.” 

The car presently left streets and 
stores behind, and began to travel 
through desolate-looking tracts, half field, 
half suburb, cn and on, over poor un- 
used lands, past scrubby timber, until 
suddenly a great bare-looking house 
came into view, looking lonesome and 


Well,” exclaimed Ross, ‘I have 
been hearing all my life about ‘the end 


of pea time,’ and I think we have-cer- 


tainly come to it.” 

** Don’t you know what this place is?” 
asked Uncle John. | 

** It looks like a jail.” 

** Not exactly ; it is the almshouse, or 
what you have always heard called the 
* po’-house,’ whére people too old or sick 
or worthless to earna living are sup- 
ported by the State.” 

The manager knew Uncle John, and 
seemed glad to see him ; he allowed him 
to take the boys all over the building. 
Such sad, worn-out, hopeless, unhappy 
old lives they saw there! John and Ross 
began to wish themselves at school. 

** Now, Mr. Piper,” said Uncle John 
when they came back tothe door, ‘I 
want you to tell these lads of mine how 
most of these people came here.” 

‘‘Humph !” said the big, gruff man- 
ager, “that’s a short horse and soon 
curried—’twas drink. Ef ‘twan’t drink- 
in’ theyselves, ‘twas some un’s else drink- 
in’. Ef ’twan’t for drink we could sell 
this here pile for old brick.” 

** There, boys, here endeth your first 
lesson,” said Uncle John. Then seeing 
them look depressed, he proposed a race 
across the country to catch another 
horse-car, and soon the chaps were in 
fine spirits again, racing, jumping, toss- 
ing up their heads like a pair of colts. 

The next car gave them a long ride 


- too; it seemed to skirt the city, running 


past m acine-shops, tan-yards and the 
like. | 
‘Looks as if we were getting into 
town by the back door,” said young 
Jobn. ‘ Hullo! I hope that aint anoth- 
er po’-house.’ ” ‘ 


It was the city jail and penitentiary, 
a great, handsome pile of stone architec- 
ture, clean and well-kept, but awfully 
still and somber. 

‘Ugh ! it feels like a grave,” grumbled 
Ross. 

There they were shown prisoners in 
solitary cells, and hundreds and hun- 
dreds of men and boys in striped clothes 
and shaven heads, working in stone and 
wood and leather. 

“Captain,”’ said Uncle John to the 
keeper, ‘‘ I would like to ask if you know 
any one thing, more than another, that 
has brought these wretches to this place.” 

‘Now go ‘long, mister,” said the 
keeper, who, to the boys’ great surprise, 
, seemed a very jolly sort of fellow. ‘ You 
aint even passed a s’loon, likely, much 
less been inter one.” And the man 
winked, as if it was a good joke. 

‘You think it was whisky, then ?” 

* Think!” he repeated significantly. 
‘‘ No, I don’t think nothin’ ’tall ’bout it.” 


‘‘ Here endeth your second lesson,” 
said Uncle John gravely, as the heavy 
door swung behind them, shutting them 
out into the free, sweet air again. 


Look here Uncle John,” said his 
namesake, ‘I’d like to graduate from 
these lessons right here. I don’t want 
any more of the same kind.” 


‘One more, John,” said his uncle 
resolutely, bending his steps to the water. 
‘‘One more, and then I'll let you off.” 

A fussy little steamer took them a few 
miles, down the bay, and landed them a 
short distance from what Uncle John 
told them was the largest insane asylum 
in the State. 

‘It is in the hands of the Roman 
Catholics,” he said ; but the State makes 
a large appropriation to it, and keeps 
hundreds of poor patients here.” 

This was a very handsome place— 
trees, grass and flowers, all in beautiful 
keeping ; and as for the buildings, the 
white-capped “sisters” kept everything 
as white and polished as an ivory cab- 
inet. But the boys felt ¢he chills run 
down their backs as they walked through 
the dangerous wards, seeing the wild 
faces through the grating, and hearing 
the hideous shrieks and groans. 

‘Let us go home, Uncle!” cried 
Ross. ‘* This is dreadful ! ” 

**Not till Dr. Magill tells us some- 
thing of these people, and what brought 
them here,” answered his uncle. 

‘*What brought them here?” echoed 
the doctor in surprise. ‘ Ob, that would 
be a long story—generations long. But 
I can tell you what I think,” he said 
with a sudden energy, “that if you 
preachers could just get men and women 
to lead sober lives for three or four gen- 
erations, these halls would be nearly 
empty.” 

Uncle John promised the boys that he 
would never again take them on such a 
journey. 3 

‘¢ Next time you get a holiday we’ll go 
to the park, and have a good fime. But 
I want you to take in, once for all, what 
drinking does. There is one other place 
that I might have shown you, and that 
is the graveyard, where’ hundreds of 
drinkers go every year; but the graves 
tell no tales.” 

** Mars-John-Ross,” said one curly- 
headed boy to his chum—and .this was 
their favorite name for each other—“ I'd 
a long sight rather go to that place now 
than to do amything to bring me to any 


| of the others ; hadn’t you?” 


And on this the twins were firmly 
agreed.— Union Signal. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE FOR CHILDREN. 


Here are a few good rules that can 
safely be followed: 

Give the child a seat that shall be 
strictly his own, | 

Teach him to take his seat quietly. 

To wait patiently to be served. 

To. answer promptly. 

To say thank you. 

If asked to leave the table for a for- 
gotten article or any other purpose, to do 
so at once. 

Never to interrupt and never to con- 
‘tradict. 

Never to make remarks about the 
food, such as, “I saw that turkey killed, 


a little boy remark at a Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Teach the child to keep his plate in 
order. 

Not to handle the bread or to drop 
food on the cloth and floor. 

To always say ‘“‘ Excuse me _ please,” 
to the mother when at home, and to the 
lady or hostess when visiting, if leaving 
the table before the rest of the party. 

To fold his napkin and toc put back 
his chair or push it close to the table be- 
fore leaving; and after leaving the table, 
not to return. 7 

I know children who observe every 
one of these rules, are in no way prig- 
gish, but are simply well-behaved, de- 
lightful companions, and they owe it all 
to their mother’s careful training * from 
babyhood.—-Good Housekeeping. 


‘Five cents fare for that child, mad- 
am,” said a Pawtucket street car driver 
as he opened the door and put his head 
inthe car. ‘Very well,” she replied, 
feeling in her pocket, “this is an orphan 
child and I am its guardian. I 
must have a receipt for all moneys paid 
out. Please write ome and I’ll drop a 
nickel in the box.” He shut the door,.— 
Pawtucket Gazette and Chronicle. 


Give due honor and place to the final 
g in such words as morning, willing, 
etc. But do not add r to raw, law, and 
saw. I know a highly educated jurist 
who expatiates upon the “laws of the 


land,” 


and how he did bleed !”” as I ogce heard 


| 


DOVE. 


One day when little Tim Ray was 
picking berries in a field, he found a 
dove with a broken wing. He carried 
it home and bound the wing close to 
the dove’s side with a linen band. 
Soon the wing was as well as ever, and 
the dove could fly again; but it did not 
want to fly away from Tim, for it had 
grown very tame. Tim was glad to 
have it stay, for he had no pets nor toys, 

When he went to pick berries the 


‘dove would go too, sitting on his shoul- 


der. He named it Fairy, and taught it 
to come at his call, and to eat from his 
hand. At night the dove would some- 
times roost on the head of Tim’s bed. 

The next winter Tim’s mother was ta- 
ken very sick: There was no one to 
nurse her but Tim; agd when she grew 
worse, day after day, and could not eat 
anything, Tim called a doctor to come 
and see her. 

“She will get well if she has good 
food,” said the doctor, ‘She must have 
some chicken soup, or meat broth.” 

Tim had no money to buy meat, for 
his mother was very poor. But he 
thought at once of his dove. He knew 
that it would make good broth, but he 
could not bear to kill it. 

He took the little bird in his hands 
and carried it to a neighbor across the 
road, 7 
“Please kill my dove, and make my 
mother some broth,” he said; “for she is 
so sick, and she has nothing to eat.” 

Then he ran back home very fast, and 
tried not to think of his poor little dove. 
He did not want his mother to see him 
cry, for then she would say that the bird 
must not be killed. | 

In about an hour the _ neighbor 
brought some good hot broth; and when 
Tim’s mother had taken it, she said she 
felt almost well again. : 

“You shall have some more to-mor- 
row,” said the woman. “I will make 
broth for you until you are quite well.” 

Tim followed the woman to the door 
as she went out, and said, so that his 
mother could not hear, that he had no 
more doves, and that he did not know 
how to get meat for more broth. But 
before the neighbor could speak, there 
was a little rustle of wings, and Fairy 
flew in and lighted on Tim’s shoulder ! 

“You see I did not kill your dove,” 
said the woman. “I made the broth 
from a chicken, and I have plenty more 
at home. You are a good boy to be 


willing to have your pet dove killed to] 


make broth for your mother.” 

_ How happy Tim was! 
dove better than ever, now that he had 
it back again. His mother did not 
know until she was quite well how near 
she had come to eating poor little Fairy. 
—Harper’s Third Reader. 


NOBBY.” 


She made her first appearance in so- 
ciety last summer, in the most exclusive 
of American watering-places. It was 
rumored that her wealth was reckoned 
by millions. She occupied with her 
mother a palace which had been built 
for a Russian Prince. She herself was 
in the first bloom of youth, and possess- 
ed of a beautiful face and figure. 

She appeared richly dressed at a ball, 
and was soon surrounded by a well-bred 
but curious crowd. For an hour she re- 
plied to all remarks only by a smile and 
mongsyllables. But at last she spoke: 

‘* That’s the nobbiest fellow I’ve seen 
here !” 

She is known now as the “* nobby 
heiress.” She.never has been able to 
understand why her social career came 
to so sudden a close. , 

The Companion does not indulge in 
social gossip. But this true incident 
will serve to point a lesson to the tens of 
thousands of girls who are just entering 
the world hoping to find friends, approv- 
al and love as women. 

No beauty, no wealth, no influence 
will atone for vulgarity and ignorance in 
language and manners. 
will disappear as the years go by; the 
wealth often follows it; but the charm 
of high-breeding, of a fine manner, re- 
mains with a woman as long as does 
her breath. 

Nor is this rare gift so difficult to ac- 
quire. Begin now, while you are at 
school. Cleanse your minds of vulgar 
ideas and your languageof slang. Then 
—forget yourself. Pleasant words will 
come, uncalled, if the feelings of your 
heart are gentle, simple, and sincere. 
“He gentil is,” says Chaucer, ‘who do- 
eth gentil dedis.”— Youth’s Companion. 


SHOW YOUR LOVE ‘* NOW.” 


‘J have a little story to tell you, boys,” 
our old neighbor said the other evening. 
‘‘One day—a long, hot day it had been, 
too-—I met my father on the road to 
town. . | 

‘¢ ‘7 wish you would take this package 
to the village for me, Jim,’ he said, hes- 
itating. 

‘Now, I was a boy of twelve, not fond 
of work, and just out of the hay field, 
where I had been at work since day- 
break. I was tired, dusty, and hungry. 
It was two miles into town. I wanted 
to get my supper and to dress for sing- 
ing class. My first impulse was to re- 
fuse, and to do it harshly, for I was vex- 
ed that he should ask me after my long 
day’s work. If I did refuse, he would 
go himself. He was a gentle, patient 
old man. But something stopped me— 
one of God’s good angels, I think. | 

course, father, take it,’ I 
said heartily, giving my scythe to one of 
the men. He gave me the package. 

¢Thank you, Jim,’ he said. ‘I was 


going myself, but somehow I don’t 
very strong to-day.’ 


He loved his 


The beauty 


‘‘He walked with me to the road that 


put his hand on my arm, saying again, 
‘Thank you, my son. You've always 
been a good boy to me, Jim.’ 


When I came near the house I saw a 
crowd of the farm hands at the door 
‘One of them came ‘to me, the tears roil- 
ing down his face. : 

“© Your father!’ he said. He fell 
dead just as he reached the house. The 
last words he spoke were to you.’ I am 
an old man now, but I have thanked 
God over and over again, in all the 
years that have passed since that hour, 
that those last words were, ‘ You've al- 
ways been a good boy to me.’”’ 

No human being ever yet was sorry 
for love or kindness shown to others. 
But there is no pang of remorse so keen 
as the bitterness with which we remem- 
ber neglect or coldness which we have 


Our Sunday Afternoon. 


WHAT A REPORTER SHOULD BE. 
Many young men seek an entrance to 


that a reporter goes everywhere and nev- 
er has to pay anything to get there ; that 
tickets to him are an unknown and un- 
necessary quantity ; that the talismanic 
word ‘‘reporter ” will open all doors. 
This is where these young men fool them- 
selves. The man who wishes to become 
a reporter must be a man of principle. 
Many temptations will be thrown in his 
way, and these he must withstand. He 


sense and tact, for he will meet all kinds 
of people under all sorts of conditions, 
and he must be able instantly to judge 
the proper way in which to approach his 
man and his subject. Then, too, great 
discretion must be his, and he must re- 
member that he hasn’t a day or two in 
which to arrive at a conclusion as to how 
best to act. 
staying power, tireless energy, willingness 
to work hard and long, accurateness, a 
good general education—all these are 
part and parcel of the reporter. But he 
may have these and other qualities and 
still not make a reporter, If he is oblig- 
ed to wait for an introduction to news 
before he can make its acquaintance, he 
can earn more money driving tacks than 
in newspaper work.— Buffalo Express. 


BENNY WHITE’S PRAYER. 


There is no end to the queer ideas 
children get into their heads, and 
the strange prayers they make. 

Little Benny White and his mother 
were visiting his grandmother in the 
country last summer; and the troubles 
ard annoyances he experienced, as well 
as the worry he felt about his grand- 
mother who was in danger of becoming 
blind, are set forth in the prayer he made 
one night at his mother’s knee, which is 
here given, word for word, for this is a 
‘truly true story.” 


and keep them good and nice; keep 
grandmother from being blind. Oh, 
Lord!—Oh, Lord!—what was it I was 
going to say? Take care of the Irish 
boys, and keep them from telling lies, 
Take care of the Carter boys, and don’t 
let them tell lies nor strike me. ‘Take 
care of the bumble-bees, and don’t let 
them sting me. Take care of the mos- 
quitoes, and don’t let them bite me. 
Take care of me, and keep me from tell- 
ing lies, and make me a good boy. 
‘There, mother! wasn’t that a good 
prayer?”’—July Wide Awake. 


HOME HAPPINESS. 


Dear boys and girls, you can add 
very much to home happiness, especially 
if you have a mother whd is not very 
strong, or a grandpa or grandma who is 
aged and feeble, by being thoughtful and 
mannerly. There is a right way to open 
and shut the door ; a right way to move 
from one part of the room to the other ; 
a right way to sit down, to hold a book ; 
a right way to do everything that is worth 
doing at all. And yet we have known 
children to give their parents sad hearts 
by the neglect of these little home 
duties. It is more easy to do things 
right than do them wrong. 

One very ugly habit some young peo- 
ple have is that of calling aloud the 
names of a brother or sister, or even of 
a father or mother, who may be in an- 
other room, or upstairs, or in the yard. 
A polite person will always go to the one 


in a low and modest tone of voice. Tne 
home might be far more pleasant by a 
strict observance of many of these little 
matters.— Our Little People. 


prayer is no praying. The New York 
Witness well says: “It might perhaps 
be a safe estimate to assume that more 


than three-fourths of the prayers offered 


by professing Christians have none of 
the elements of prayer. In very many 
cases the individual does not really desire 
the thing prayed for, but merely repeats. 
a form of prayer, or asks for things which 
he thinks ought to beasked for. In oth- 
er cases, people ask for what they do 
want, but with no expectation of getting 
it. There is no promise to answer that 
kind of prayer. The trouble is that 
there are so few who really pray, there 
are so many who pretend to pray; and 
people judge of the value of prayer by 


pretend to pray rather than by what is ac- 
complished. by the earnest, believing 


prayers of the few.” _ 


Not to enjoy life, but to employ life, 
ought to be our aim and aspiration — 


Macaduy. 


turned off to the town, and as he left he 


“T hurried into town and back again. | 


shown to loved ones who are dead.— 


newspaper work because they have heard | 


must possess large chunks of common | 


Courage he will require ; 


| SENSES OF TAS1E 


“Oh, Lord! bless father and mother, | 


whose attention is required, and speak | 


- Much of the thing commonly called | 


its outcome in the case of the many who | 


Wate 


a most powerful alterative is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar to 
children nothing 
else is so effective 
as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
" it easy to admin- 
* ister. 


‘*My little boy 
had large scrofu- 
lous ulcers on his 
neck and throat 
from which he 
suffered terribly. 

Two physicians 
attended him, but he grew continually 
worse under their care, and everybody 
expected he would die. I had heard of 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 
. boy try it. Shortly after he began to 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.’’— Williant F. Dougherty, 
Hampton, Va. 

“In May last, my youngest child, 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 
gather on its head and body. We ap- 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, but: the sores continued to 
multiply until in a few months they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. Im a few days a marked 
change for.the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 


‘‘The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the medical world.””—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


ELY'S GATARRH 
CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM MATION 
HEALS THE SOBEt 
RESTORES THI 


AND SMELL. 
A particle is applicd 

into each nostril, an HAY =F VER 

is agreeable. Price 5Uc at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


THE REMINGTON 


Standard ‘Type - Writer. 


— WINS — 


GOLD MEDAL, SILVER MEDAL AND 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD 


At Toronto, Augus‘ 13, 1883. 


Inapproachable speed attained, placing the 
‘Remington still farther beyond com pétition. 
151 words per minute without an error. 
Breaking all previous records of correct 


work by thirty words per minute.—Detrait, 
January 21, 1889. 

Latest: 162 words writteninone minute.— 
St. Louis, January 26, 1889. | 


$75 Words, unfamiliar matter, in five min- 
utes. 1265 wor:s (blindfolded) ia one min- 
ute.—Chicago, September 5, 1 888. 

8.730 words legal testimony in ninety 
minutes. Average 97 words, 1% hours’ steady 
work.—-Cincinnati, July 25, 1888. 

Photo-electro copies of work performed, 
and official report of the Judges mailed on ap- 
plication. 

Unparalleled as is the speed of the Reming- 
ton itis still farther in advance of competi- 
tion in the great essential qua'ities of DURA- 
BILITY, E:SE& of MANIPULATION AND 
PERFECT WRITING. 

It is the embodiment of the most valuable 
type-writer inventions of recent years, and is 
altogether abeve and beyond comparison. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


8&5 FRONTST., (Nr. Market) ,San Francisco 
251 North Main St., Los Angeles. 
141 Front 8t,, Portland, Or. 


HOME 


JAS. K. WILSON 


Dy 


‘COLUMBUS WATERHOUSE 


S President. 


BANK 


IN FLOOD BUILDING, 
San Francisco, 


California, 
CUARANTEE CAPITAL, $300,000 


Deposits from any pa part of th oast 
States may be sent by 
office money order, bank draft or e . 

onal facilities for safe, profitabl 
try investment of funds at good 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


Large swimming tank; tub baths; forty porce- 
lain tubs. Water pum from the bay only 


new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


hes, Cleaned, $1.00 


\ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


at high tide, and changed daily. Everything | 


PIANOS 


AINED ist PREMIUM for greates 
G merit at the New Orleans Cotton Cen- 
tennial & World’s Exposition for refined 
and wonderful power of tone, elegance of 
design, aud superb finish. Only pians 
endorsed by United States commission- 
ers, from each of the States. Cases fines: 
carved, rosewood finish—finest importe:} 
double repeating action—three strings 
throughout of best patent steel wire—kevs 
best ivory. Our new patent steel tunin: 
device, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 

vention ever made in pianos. It consisi< 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 
in a mold and molten steel is run roun ! 
the pins keepingthem solidly in place. A 
thimble or shell pin is made toexactly f: 
the stationary pin revolving thereon ; thus 
the strings wind round the pins. Afterthe 
strings are properly stretched the pian» 
can never get out of tune, the rest plank 
being of steel is not affected by extremes 
of climate. This will be appreciated by 
all musicians in city or country. It will 
stand 2v years without tuning aud fs good 
for 100 _ .No other piano has this improve- 


«anu strength and durability is another 
advantage. In other pianos holes are 
bored in wooden boards and tuning Pins 
inserted. The pins turn round in 3 
board and cannot stand permanently in 
tune, and it often cracks, pe drys out, 
becoming utterly, totally and entirely 
worthless as a musical instrument. Our 
steel tuning device isin no bee J affected 
by such casualities,and thesoun ing board 
isso constructed that our pianoscan never 
become thin or metallic in tone. They 
are always in tune and the expense of 
tuning is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
atest in the world, Prices are no 
Richer than other pianos. Buying direct 
from us, the largest manufacturers, you 
sive $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. Don’t 
mind the ominous growiings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chances of sell- 
ing a poor piano at a big profit of 
slipping away —pity them. 


nited States, Canada_or Mexico. Our 
costae are cash with order. If not as rep- 
resented money retu We occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
payment for our own. Write or call - 
or catalogue, free. 
M. ANTISELL PIANO 
& Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
me Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 
som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
California. (Agents 


— 


$ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN | 
California’s Mullion Dollar Company, 


Of California. 
Assets......« $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000 


D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. J. Dutron, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY DODGE............ .,. President 


Drrgctors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (C0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL ASSETS.............-. ,$5,055,946.45 


BELDEN & COFPRAN, [anagers, 


818 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com: 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
F I NW E 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 
Ber. Bush & Ping Sts. 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES, 


Store, Colonnade,’’ 


Branch 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 
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Paciric: SAN FRANCTSCO, CAL. 


Miscellany 


IS THIS ALL? 


Sometimes I catch sweet glimpses of His 


; But that is all, 
Sometimes He looks on me and seems to 


smile, 
But that is all. 
gometimes he speaks a passing word of 


peace, . 
But that is all. 
Sometimes I think I hear his loving voice 
. Uponme gall. 
_ And is thisall He meant when thus he spoke, 
‘Come unto. Me” ? 
Is there no deeper, more enduring rest 
In Him for thee? | 
Is there no steadier light for thee in Him? 
Oh, come and see! 
Oh, come and see! Oh, look, and look again! 
All shall be right; 
Oh, taste His love and see that it is good, 
Thou child of night! 
Oh, trust thou, trust thou, in His grace 
and power! 
Then all is bright. 
Nay, do not wrong Him by thy heavy 
thoughts, 
But love His love. 
Do thou full justice to His tenderness, 
His mercy prove; 
Take Him for what He is, Oh, take Him all, 
And look above! 
Then shall thy tossing soul find anchorage 
And steadfast peace; 
Thy love shall rest in His; thy weary doubts 
Forever cease; 
Thy heart shall find in Him and in His 
grace 
Its rest and bliss. 
Christ and his love shall be thy blessed all 
For evermore! 
Christ ag his peace shall keep thy troubled 
sou 
For evermore! 
—H,. Bonar. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE @GRIZZLIES 
AND THE BLACK BEAR. 


In western America there are two 
bears that claim the sportsman’s attention 
—the grizzly and the black. The for- 
mer, hunters have endowed with many 
aliases, such as “silver tip,” “brown,” 
“cinnamon,” bald-face,” and “range” 
bear. These names do not mean any- 
thing, for the grizzly, like the dog, is of 
many colors. These two varieties of 
bear can, among other things, be distin- 
guished by the formation of their claws. 
Those of the grizzly are longer on the 
fore than on the hind feet. The claws 
of the black bear are short, and are of 
the same length on all four feet. It is 
difficult to persuade the hunters of dif- 
ferent sections that the “silver-tip,” ‘‘cin- 
namon,” “brown,” ‘“‘bald-face,” and 
“range” bears are all from the same 
ancestry, and that the same animal is 


called by different names in different. 


localities. But while hunters may vary 
in their nomenclature, they one and all 
agree that the full-grown grizzly is the 
gamest animal in the world, and the one 
to be most dreaded. 

Never do these bears stand on their 
hind legs and pursue the hunter with 
terrible howls and roars, as_ is the ortho- 
dox way of describing their conflicts with 
human beings in the ghastly literature of 
the country. When not hit in the brain 
or spine, they put their heads down and 
with a swinging gallop rush upon the 
hunter. They usually receive their death 
wound without demonstration, sinking 
down and dying mute. The majority of 
grizzlies shot by our famous Eastern 
sportsmen are those that have first been 
trapped. They are killed when in this 
crippled condition, after dragging often 
for miles a large steel-trap with a huge 
trailing log attached. 

The grizzly is found west of the 
Missouri River, and very rarely, if ever, 
east of it. They inhabit both the plains 
and mountains. A dozen years ago 
they could be seen almost anywhere in 
the mountain ranges, but since their de- 
struction has been compassed by baiting 
and traps they have become shy, and 
difficult to approach near enough for a 
certain killing shot. Bears are the most 
wary animals of all the big game in 
America. They go singly, and usually 
see the hunter before he catches a 
glimpse of them. They then cunningly 
slip away, and are difficult totrail. At 
this time they are fairly abundant in the 
mountains of Montana, a sure find being 
in Crazy Woman’s Mountain, north of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. There 
is also a goodly number of bears dis- 
tributed over the mountains of Idaho 
and Wyoming, some in southern Califor- 
nia, scattered in the Sierra Madres and 
on the junction waters of the Santa 
Maria River in San Luis Obispo County. 
They are also numerous in the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevadas. 

The black bear has a far wider range 
than the grizzly, but in the West it is 
confined mostly to the mountains, and 
rarely comes out*on the prairies. It is 
well distributed, however, and is espe- 
cially abundant in the timbered country, 
moving about to where the mast and 
berries are most plentiful. Black bears are 
very numerous in northern Montana. 
On the Pacific coast they outnumber the 
grizzlies, where both species feed on the 
salmon. The destruction of the grizzlies 
has been much greater than that of the 
black. Bears, though still abundant, are 
very difficult animals to hunt and kill in 
a sportsman-like way.— Harper’s Maga- 
zune. 


IS THE PUBLIC SERVICE ECONOMI- 
CAL? 


Incidentally in an analysis of the con- 
duct of insurance companies, in the June 
Forum, Mr. Adelbert Hamilton contrasts 
the economy and efficiency of the public 
service with the economy and efficiency 
of private business, and draws the cou- 
Clusion that there is less waste in public 
business. He maintains that in private, 
hot in public enterprises, are found the 
greater amount and degree of waste, in- 
 @fficiency and corruption; and of this 


truth insurance furnishes ‘signal proof. | 


The frauds and failures of private busi- 
ness must be considered as well as the 
corruption and jobbery of governments. 
There were at the close of 1887, in the 
hands of receivers, 168 insurance com- 
panies in the United States; and 686 
companies failed or retired in about 
fifty years. Of the 822 life insurance 
companies organized in the United 
States only forty-seven are yet alive. 
About 4,000 abortive or insolvent insur- 
ance concerns can be counted since the 
beginning of business in this country. 


| Eight hundred assessment organizations 


have collected dues from their members 
and left them inthe lurch. This is the 
record of ‘‘private enterprises” in insur- 
ance in the United Sates. 


THE DOCTOR’S EXPERIENCE. 


Let me tell you of an experience of 
mine that taught me the forgiving power 
of God’s love more than any one thing 
in my life. This was before I gave my 
heart to Christ, while I was still in the 
darkness of the shadows of the moun- 
tains that I had created of skepticism 
and unbelief. One Sunday evening I 
was sitting in my office listening to the 
church bells ringing for evening service, 
and studying over a sad case I was then 
attending. It was of a young woman, 
an inmate of one of those houses that 
curse this city ; she was dying with ty- 
phoid fever. Dissipation and disease 
had done their work, and left no hope. 
A rap at my door, and word that ‘Nel- 
lie was worse.” In a few moments I 
was at her bedside, almost in the shadow 
of the stately spire of one of our city 
churches. With a sign of recognition a 
poor little hand was held out and laid in 
mine. “Doctor, can’t you save me?” 
came from the thin lips. Kindly as I 
could, I told her there was no help for 
her on earth ; her hope must be in the 
world to come. Through the open win- 
dows, borne upon the soft air of autumn, 
came the music of the organ at the 
church close by. Soon the singing of a 
hymn familiar to childhood caught her 
ear, and as she listened the tears flowed 
down her cheeks, and at last, in the ag- 
ony of her despair, she cried, ‘Oh, my 


God, my God, if I were only a little 


girl with my mamma again!” It was 
the wail ofa broken heart. I talked 
earnestly with her, asking that I might 
send for a clergyman to talk with her 
and to pray with her. ‘No, no,” she 
said, “please don’t leave me; no one 
can do me any good but you. Minis- 
ters do not understand us. We have to 
come to you doctors with our troubles, 
and you understand us better ; you know 
we do not all live this life of sin from 
choice, but are driven to it. Doctor,” 
(this time the request came hesitatingly), 
‘you pray for me. Please pray that God 
will forgive all my sins. He will hear 
you. Tell him how sorry I am, and to 
please forgive poor, poor Nellie.” How 


could I pray, myself a sinner? But a 


power like the weight of a thousand 
worlds bore me to my knees, and I 
asked God to forgive this poor, dying 
girl Prayer brought peace to-her heart, 
while it added to the burden of my own. 
A few moments’ quiet, then I saw the 
delirium of the fever returning. In her 
wandering I caught the words, ‘‘Mamma, 
kiss little Nellie.” I thanked God that 
even in delirium Nellie was with her 
mamma again in their quiet, happy 
country home. No tempter had entered 
there ; the sunshine chased the shadows 
across the floor ; through the open win- 
dow the gentle breeze brought stories of 
rippling brooks, of buttercups and 
daisies, of singing birds, of cool shadows 
beneath the forest trees. Another 
change—I saw the end was near. The 
lips moved, and I bent forward to hear 
the thin lips repeat— 
‘*‘ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 


If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


‘‘Please, God, bless dear papa and 
mamma and little Nellie.” 


Quiet again. I could almost hear the 
rustling of the angels’ wings as they hov- 
ered above that bed. A gentle sigh, a 
loosening of ‘the clasp that held my 
hand, and, gently as the dews fall upon 
the hillside, her spirit was borne to its 
Maker. I returned to my office, but not 
to rest. The power that brought peace 
to Nellie brought trouble to my own 
soul, and only through prayer in my own 
silent room did I see the first glimmer 
of the light that grows brighter to me 
every day. It stillseems a long distance 
off, but with the help of God I hope to 
draw nearer and nearer until all shad- 
ows are gone, and I can see my way to 
a life bright and-clear in the home of 
God.— Christian Guardian. 


A GIGANTIC INSURANCE TRUST. 


Mr. Adelbert Hamilton, a well known 
legal writer in New York, makes a re- 
view in the Forum of the methods of 
great insurance companies ; and he de- 
nies that there is really any competition 
between them at all; and he says that 
certainly there is no competition which 
gives the insured the benefit of low 
rates. He enumerates 56 associations. of 
agents (one of them a national associa- 
tion) which are “maintained for the 
purpose of regulating rates.” ‘' They 
are,” says Mr. Hamilton, “almost with- 
out exception wrought into ene gigantic 
insurance structure, managed every year 
with more complete control and greater 
stringency.” After an enumeration of 
them, he declares that some of them are 
clearly illegal and that all are of doubt- 
ful legality, because they are combinations 
to stifle competition and to keep the 
cost of a useful service to the people at 
a high price. ~ | 


_ LINCOLN’S RELIGION. 


_ The forthcoming (August) number of 
the Century will contain a chapter on 
Lincoln and the Churches” in the Lin- 
coln History, by Messrs. Hay and Nic- 
olay, from which the following is an ex- 
tract from advance sheets: 

** He was a man of profound and in- 
tense religious feeling. We have no pur- 
pose of attempting to formulate his 
creed ; we question if-he himself éver 
did so. There have been swift witnesses 
who, judging. from expressions uttered in 
his callow youtb, bave called him an 
atheist, and others who, with the most 
laudable intentions, have remembered 
improbable conversations which they 
bring forward to prove at once his orth- 
odoxy and their own intimacy with him. 
But, leaving aside these apocryphal evi- 


| dences, we have only to look at his au- 


thentic public and private utterances to 
see how deep and strong in all the latter 
part of his life was the current of his re- 
ligious thought and emotion. He con- 
tinually invited and appreciated, at their 
highest value, the prayers of good people. 
The pressure of the tremendous prob- 
lems by which he was surrounded ; the 
awful moral significance of the conflict 
in which he was the chief combatant ; 
the overwhelming sense of personal re- 
sponsibility, which never left him for an 
hour—all contributed to produce, in a 


disposed to a spiritual view of life and 
conduct, a sense of reverent acceptance 
of the guidance of a Superior Power. 
From that morning when, standing amid 
the falling snowflakes on the railway car 
at Springfield, he asked the prayers of 
his neighbors in those touching phrases 
whose echo rose that night in invoca- 
tions from thousands of family altars, to 
that memorable hour when on the steps 
of the Capitol he humbled bimself be- 
fore his Creator in the sublime words of 
the second inaugural, there is not an ex- 
pression known to have come from his 
lips or his pen but proves that he held 
himself answerable in every act of his 
career tO a more august tribunal than 
any on earth. The fact that he was not 
a communicant of. any church, and that 
he was singularly reserved in regard to 
his personal religious life, gives only the 
greater force to these striking proofs of 
his profound reverence and faith.” 


A MUCH-NEEDED POSTAL REFORM. 


In order that the people might be well. 
educated in matters of government, the 
early Congresses put periodicals at a rate 
of postage which is only one-quarter of 
that exacted for books. This curious 
distinction still exists, though the period- 
ical is often heavier and more cumbrous 
than the book. But acopy of Scribner’s 
Magazine will be sent by the United 
States to an outlying post-office in Wash- 
ington Territory at a quarter part of the 
price which a book of the same waéight 
and the same size will be sent for. 
result in the publishing of the country 
exactly the same which might be seen if 
a great shoe-dealer were “boycotted” by 
all the express companies. If the 
express companies said they would carry 
Jones and Company’s shoes for a quarter 
part of the price for which they would 
carry Smith and Company’s shoes, they 
would say just what the general govern- 
ment says when it carries the magazine 
weighing eight ounces for a quarter part 
of the price of a book weighing eight 
ounces. 

Of this you see the consequences the 
country over. You shall go into a great 
Western book store and you shall see 
piles of magazines. You shall turn and 
ask for books, and you may find not so 
many books in the shop as they receive 
magazines from the Century office or 
from Harper's, or from the Cosmopoli- 


This is very well for the Forwm and for 
the Century, but it is very bad for litera- 


ture; and the greatest gift which any 


courageous Congressman can give to the 
authors and publishers of this country, 
and still more to the people of the coun- 
try, will be a short amendment to the 
present statute which shall direct the 
carriage of all books as ‘second-class 
matter.”——July Forwm. 


GLEANINGS. 


Forget not thy sins, that thou mayest 
sorrow and repent.—Petrarch. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy associa- 
tion with God; and by making you his 
partner, interests you in all his happi- 
ness. — Boyle. 

The worst education which teaches 
self-denial is better than the best which 
teaches you everything else and not that. 
—J. Sterling. 

Self-denial is a virtue of the highest 
qual@ y, and he who has it not and does 
not strive to acquire it will never excel 
in anything.—Bishop Conybeare. 

Self-denial, however distressing for 
the present, will eventually produce more 
lasting pleasure than unwise, unworthy, 
and criminal gratification.—E. Rich. 


Every act of self-denial will bring its 
own reward with it, and make the next 
step in duty and in virtue easier and 
more pleasant than the former.—Mrs. 
Martha L. Ramsay. | 

Teach self-denial, and make its prac- 
tice pleasurable, and you create for the 
world a destiny more. sublime than ever 
issued from the brain of the wildest 
dreamer.—Sir W. Scott. 

Charity does not require of us that we 
should not see the faults of others, but 
that we should avoid all needless and 
voluntary observance of them, and that 
we should not be blind to their good 
qualities when we are so sharp-sighted to 


‘their bad ones.—Fenelon. 


temperament naturally serious and pre- 


tan, or from the Forum, in a month. |- 


The Overland for July has the initer- 
esting paper of Prof. Joseph Le Conte, 
“The South Revisited.” Mr. H. S. 
Brooks addresses himself to 3enor Ro- 
the annexation of Mexico. There is al- 
story-telling, as well as sketching of places 
and times. We wish there was an in- 
crease of attention paid by some of the 
contributors to -the literary quality. 
That quality——a sort of surprise, too, in 
our raw condition—made the earlier 
Overland attractive. We may be sure 
no one would desire this more or prize 
it more intelligently than the present 
conductors of our monthly. But they 
cannot make geniuses in literature. Let 


by the finish and heauty they give to 
what they write. Subscribe at 420 
Montgomery street, and make the pe- 


easier, | 


RECEIVED.—-Pacific University and Tu- 
alatin Academy Catalogue for 1889 
shows142 students, We rejoicein it. So 
we do also in Pomona College, whose 
catalogue comes to us with pictures of 
its two buildings and the course of study. 


Henry George” is a pamphlet of 191 pages 
by M. W. Meagher, and published by 
the American News Co., N. Y. 25 cts. 


WHY NOT SAVE THE WIFE ? 


The invention of labor-saving devices 
and the improvement in farming meth- 
ods have lifted the husbandman from the 


of the beast of burden) to that of the in- 
telligent and skilled manipulator and en- 
gineer. 
and horse power and complicated ma- 
chinery in the performance of the same 
work that only a few yearsago he had to 
do by means of bis own strong arms and 
hands, he can no longer be styled “the 
horny-handed son of toil.” He is more 
and more making himself master of the 
situation, 

The farm house gives testimony to 
this improved condition. Where strict- 
est economy, even to the deprivation of 
common comforts, used to be practiced, 
we now find many conveniences of city 
life—pianos and organs, fine furniture and 
pictures, and every comfort of life. The 
farmer’s wife alone, in many cases, has 
yet the same old burdens to bear as of 
yore——churning, washing, cooking, bak- 
ing, house-cleaning—not to speak of 
rearing and tending children. It is the 
same old story——endless drudgery and 
premature old age. Nobody needs and 
deserves an improvement in her condi- 
tion and a lightening of the pressing bur- 
den more than does the ever busy house- 
wife. The possession of a good sewing 
and washing machine, of clothes-wringer, 
power-churn, and of all the many de- 
vices calculated to lighten the good house- 
wife’s arduous duties, are just as essen- 


and self-binder. 

The drudgery of washing days has ru- 
ined many a good woman’s health, and 
made her old before her time. With 
our best modern washers and wringers, 
the former dread of the household can 
be reduced to an easy job. A machine 
of this kind, substantially made, is some- 
what expensive. But a good one will 
pay asan investment, and as a present 


{to wife or daughter, must be more valua- | 


ble than gold or silver, as it will add 
years to a woman’s life—-Farm and 


Fireside. 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND THE MUSI- 
CIAN | 


A story about the queen, which is 
said to be well authenticated, is being 
circulated, and it is too good to be lost. 
On one occasion her majesty had in- 
vited distinguished guests to dine at 
Windsor Castle. It was therefore neces- 
sary that the court band should prepare 
itself to perform special selections of 
music. The leader summoned the men 
to meet for rehearsalon Sunday. There 
were two Germans in the band named 
Shrader and Gehrmann who were Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and whose consciences 
would not allow them to spend the Sab- 
bath in a mere musical rehearsal. They 


j told their scruples to their leader, who, 


however, peremptorily ordered them to be 
present, on pain of instant dismissal. They 
did not hesitate for a moment in refusing 
toattend. On the Monday morning, on 
presenting themselves at their quarters, 
the leader, in violent language, ordered 
them to be gone, The poor fellows walked 
sadly away, and not far from Wtndsor 
met the then bishop of London driving 
to the castle. Stopping the carriage on 
their signal, he heard their tale, and 
promised to speak for them to the queen. 
Before the day was over the leader of 
the band was summoned into her majes- 
ty’s presence. ‘The queen inquired what 
had become of the two German Metho- 
dists, one of whom, as being one of the 
best trombone players in the country, 
was a great favorite at court. The lead- 
er explained that he could not allow ab- 
surd religious scruples to stand in the 
way of a soldiers duty. The queen 
commanded that the men be immediately 
restored to their post, and added: “I 
will have no persecution in my service 
for conscience’s sake, and I will have no 
more rehearsals on a Sunday.” —Metho- 
dist Times. 

It is a great deal better to live a holy 
life than to talk about it. Light-houses 
do not ring bells and fire cannons..to 
call attention to their shining—they just 


| shine. —D. L. Moody. 


Literary and Educational.| 


mero’s recent paper on the question of | 


ways a more or less valuable amount of | — 


For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion—Disordered Liver. 


their young contributors surprise merely | 


cuniary task of sustaining this monthly 


—“‘Alluring Absurdities—Fallacies of | 


level of the mere machine (we might say | 


Employing water, wind, steam | 


tial to good farm management as mower |. 
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SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOx. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


B. ALLEN & 


CO., Sole Agents 


For United States, 365 & 367 Canal St, New York.’ 


Who (if your druggist does not 


keep them) will mail Beecham’s 


Pills on receipt of price—dut inquire first. (Please mention this paper.) 


} tains Stories, Poems, and other Liter 
| including Artistic, Scientific, and Household matters, 
are f and is illustrated with original Steel Engravin 
Photogravures, Water-Colors, and fine Woodcu 
it the MopEL MaGazINE OF AMERICA, 


ONLY $4.10 FOR 


PACIFIC 


A WONDERFUL PUBLICATION, 


Many ony DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
to be a fashion 


magazine, This isa great mistake. 


It undoubtedly contains the finest Du- 
| PARTMENT Of any magazine published, but this is 
i the case from the fact that great enterprise and ex- 
perience are shown, 80 that each department is 
} equal to a magazine in itself. In DEMOREST’s you 
i geta dozen magazines in one, and secure amuse- 
| ment and instruction for the whole family. It con- 


attractions, 


Each copy contains a PATTERN ORDER entitling 


the holder to the selection of Any Parrern illustrated in any number of the Mogasine, ani IN ANY 
OF THE s1ZEs manufactured, each valued at from 20 cents to 30 cents, or over $3.00 worth of patterns 


ear, free. 
ee carly subscription, $2.00. A trial will convince you that you can get ten times the value 
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'-, . Published by W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, New York. 


! ~ © The above combination is a splendid chance 
reduced 


to get our paper and DEMOREST’s MonTELY at 
rate. Send your subscriptions to this office, | 


A Good Place for a Music Teacher 


| Is alongside of the counter of a DITSON CO. 


MUSIO STORE. A few hours of a summer 
tour may be profitably spent in examining our 
exceptionally good new publications, and se- 
lecting for the fall campaign. From our 64- 
page list of books (which please ask for) we 
name a few books out of many. 

Examine for singing and chorus classes: 


Song Harmony. 60c, $6 doz. Emerson. 
Royal Singer. 60c $6 doz. Emerson. 
Ameriean Male Choir. $1, or $3 doz. 
| Tenney. 
Jehovah’s Praise. $1, or $9 doz. Emor- 


son. 
Concert Selections. $1, or $9 doz. Em- 
erson. 
Or our excellent Cantatas: 


Dairy Maids’ Supper. 20c, $1.80 doz. 
Lewis. 


Rainbow Festival. 2(c, $1.80 doz. Lewis. 
Examine our superior School Music Books: 
Song Manual. Emerson. 
Book I 380c, $3 doz. 
Boox II. 40c, $4.20 doz. 
Book III. 50c, $4.80 doz. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


| BosTON. 
0. H. DITSON & O0., 867 Broadway,New York. 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIO) | 


Oculist & Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 A. mw. to3 P. M. 


H. Le BARON SMITH 


THE AMERIOAN TAILOR, 


137 Montgomery Street, and 
305 Bash Street, Parlor 5, S. F. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen.. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


JOHN HENDERSON, dr. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COA 


0G” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
, (Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1867. 


Wm. 
Photographic Gallery | 


Aut or PHoToGRAPHIO WoRK EXECUTED 
| In THe Best STYLE AND AT 
LowEsT PRICES. 


ta”. The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


Should send for a copy of the Home 

issued by SMITH’S OASH STORE, 115 Olay 

street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
+ free to any address, on application. 


OFFICE, 514 Sutter St, bet. Powell & Mason, 


Smith's Cash 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


_ DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BIL'AS TING, MINING, CANNON 
—~~AND— 


| MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


‘Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. CO 


CIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED (1845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientifie and 
mechanical paper published and has the largest 
circulation of any paper of its class in the world. 
Fully illustrated. Best class of Wood 
ings. Published voor Send for specimen 
SOR Price $3 a year. Four months’ trial » $1. 

MUNN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDER 


Edition of Scientific American. 


great success. Each issue contains colored 

lithographic plates of country and city residen- 

ces or public buildings. Numerous engravings 

and full plans and specifications for the use of 

year, 
O., PUBLISHERS. 
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100,000 applications for American and Fore 


eign patents. Send for Handbook. Correse 
pondence strictly confidential. 


TRADE MARKS. 


In case your mark is not registered in the Pat. 
ent Office, apply to MUNN & CoO., and procure 
immediate protection. Send for Handbook. > 


COPYRIGHTS for books, charts, mapa, 
etc., quickly procured. Address 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicitors. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 361 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


| 

Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4&t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to tent 

ability free of charge and we make NO C. GE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 


For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


SNOW ACO 
Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of THz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address > , 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348 


such as contemplate building. Price $ 
25 cts. a copy. MUNN 
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‘THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ 31, 1889, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Church attendance is much larger in 
Australia than in England, in proportion 
to the people. 

This is the two hundreth year since 
the return of the Waldensians into Italy 
from their enforced exile. 


The people of Central America are 
said to be enthusiastic over the Nicara- 
gua Canal, and will do all in their power 
to assist the enterprise. 

It is a singular fact that the number 
of newspapers that died in 1888 was, 
according to the Newspaper Directory, 
just 1,888, The number that was born 
was 2,655. 

The investment of American capital 
in Honduras is liberally encouraged by 
the Government by grants of mineral 
land, and exemption from import and 
export duties. 

Secretary Tracy has promised to send 
eight naval vessels to Baltimore to take 
part in the exercises incident to the Mary- 
land Exposition and 12th of September 
celebration. 

The New York Swn estimates that 
there are in that city forty thousand 
working women receiving wages so low 
that they must embrace vice, apply for 
charity or starve. 

Congress will be petioned next winter 
to enact laws for the coinage of a half- 
cent piece. It is held that in the large 
cities, and especially in New York, such 
a coin would be popular. 

It is rumored that the saloon-keepers 
of Finley, Ohio, where the Sunday clos- 
ing law is well enforced, have formed a 
secret league to have all common labor 
prohibited on the Sabbath. 


The monster petition of the Salvation 
army in England in favor of Mr. Stev- 
enson’s Sunday closing bill was signed 
by 436,500 persons and measures more 
than three miles and a half in length 

A tower similar in design to the Eiffel 
Tower at Paris isto be built at Eagle 
Rock, N. J. It will be but 4o0o feet 
high, but will be on a lofty summit. 


_ The electric light on its top will be vis- 


ible far out at sea. 


The Pennsylvania election gave a set- 
back to State prohibition, but it furnish- 
ed an argument for local option; for 29 
counties gave majorities for the entire 
suppression of the traffic, and that by 
nearly 50,000 votes. 


It is rumored at Berlin that the pro- 
jected International Sugar Bank will 
probably be refused permission to es- 
tablish a branch'in Germany. The irri- 
tation over the failure of the Internation- 
al Sugar Convention is strong. 


Absolute Prohibition still prevails in 
Oklahoma. The beneficence of the law 
is unquestioned. A man at Guthrie 
voiced the general sentiment when he 
said: ‘Prohibition is our salvation ; 
without it there would be a murder 
every day.” 

Bell, the South Carolina impstor, tells 
the negroes that each of them must have 
a pair of wings, price $5, for the “rise” 
on Judgment Day, and he has taken in 
a great many $5 bills. If he were to be 
arrested now it is said that 500 negroes 
would go upon his bond. 


The bogus naturalization papers of a 
batch of twenty-three foreigners have 
been set aside by Judge Jamieson, of 
Chicago, and the man who falsely swore 
that he had known all of the applicants 
for five years has been sent to serve a 
sentence of three years in prison. 


The Province of Quebec, Canada, has 
just gained another victory for Prohibi- 
tion, Drummond county having sustain- 
ed the Scott act. This is the second 
time Quebec has rolled back the tide of 
repeal this year. In both victorious 
counties, Richmond and Drummond, 
the W. C. T. U. did splendid work. 


The “Hundred Dollar Band” is a 
new invention for raising money for the 
temperance temple to be erected in 
Chicago. It is to consist of a thousand 
white ribboners who pledge to give $100 
each to a building fund within two 
years. Many ladies have already joined 
this band A similar hundred dollar 
band, to be composed of a thousand 
men, has also been started. 


The French Civil Tribunal has de- 
clared that the Panama Canal Company 
cannot compel the owners of. lottery 
bonds to pay outstanding installments, 
but the holders of such bonds are still 
liable to be called upon to make pro 


_Yata payments to the extent of one- 


quarter of the nominal value of the 
bonds. Where installments have been 
paid in advance the company must re- 
fund the money. 


The Lake Bluff Temperance convo- 
cation, in session recently, unanimous- 
ly adopted the following resolution : 

WuereEas, The Governor of Illinois 
has pardoned from the penitentiary a 
man convicted of the two most heinous 
crimes known to civil government— 
namely, corrupting the ballot and perjury, 
giving as his excellency’s “chief reason 
that the criminal might not suffer the 
additional humiliation of _ perpetual dis- 
franchisement ; therefore, 

‘Resolved, That i inthis pardon an 4n- 
dignity is offered to the law-abiding,. pat- 
riotic,..disfranchised. women. of Illinois. 
Believing that suffrage’ needs the influ- 
ence of law-abiding women more than it 
needs the influence of criminal men, we 
demand the ballot that.we may preserve 
our institutions from’ the control ‘of ‘the 
criminal classés. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 
ISAM, 12: 1-15. 


By Rev. W.H. Scudder. 
SAMUEL'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


~ In this address of Samuel’s, there are 


| many more opportunities than can be 


taken advantage of in the space allotted 
tous. Thus in the first division (Vs. 1-5) 
there is an opportunity to study the char- 
acter of this remarkable man, and we 
are certain that no one witha class of 
young mencould spend .a more profit- 
able hour than in this study. Perhaps 


] we can point out some hooks on which 


others can hang the meat. Samuel is an 
inearnation of his mother’s religiousness, 
her faith, her consecration, her power in 
prayer. Study his character expansion: 
(a) Amid the general irreligiousness of the. 
times, and the particular influence of 
Eli’s sons, and understand the full mean- 
ing of his words (V. 2.) ‘'AndI have 
walked before you from my childhood 
unto this day.” (b) Amid the general 
corruption of State officials, sons,” 
etc., and V, 3. Study him as statesman, 
considering the chaotic character of the 


times preceding him; the difficult task of 


standing in the change of government; 
the skill with which he kept the disturb- 


ing elements from working ruin; the dig- 


nity with which he abdicated in favor of 
Saul; the remarkable manner in which he 
set aside his personal feelings, and the 
manner in which he gathered the whole 
nation around their newly elected king. 
Study his personal integrity, fearlessness, 
and motives. Study him in the tide of 
idolatry threatening to sweep over Israel 
—how he stood as a dam to keep out that 
thing, while he built up the religion of 
God in Israel. Try to discover how 
much of the political, social and religious 
features of the times immediately follow- 
ing, depended on him, and Samuel’s 
character will assume more ofa great- 
ness than we are wont tothink. And as 
he lays down the public office, calling 
the Lord to witness to his integrity, we can- 
not but feel that true success in life con- 
sists in an unblemished character, and 
the faithful employment of all our talents 
in God’s service. Turning now more 
particularly to the narrative before us, 
we observe: 

I, Although Samuel relinquished the 
hold he has as a public official, he lost 
none of his influence with the people. 
On the other hand, his power, centralizing 
itself in that which he was best suited to 
do, gained a force lasting even after his 
decease. Henceforth he is the “Prophet,” 
the **Man of God,” the advisor of both 
king and people in their difficulties. 
How slow we are to learn the lesson so 
often taught by these O. T. heroes, and 
those who in the ages after them lived 
lives of godliness; that spiritual power is 
the only force that lasts any time after a 
man has gone to the unseen world! 
Compare the influence of Moses, Samuel, 
Daniel, Paul, Luther, Knox, and espe- 
cially of Christ, the only truly spiritual 
man of our race with those who have 
founded empires, conquered the world, 
and won the tributes of statesmen, orators 
and men of the world, and let inspire 


some one to aspire after spiritual power 


——to be a Wesley, a Spurgeon, a Moody. 


II. From this address to the people 
we may learn a lesson of persohal Prov- 
idential dealing: 

(a) It is of the goodness of the Lord 
that we receive first impulses to be rid of 
spiritual slavery, (V.6.) So it was that 
Moses and Aaron were appointed to 
stir up the Israelites in Egypt. They 
are reproduced many times in ministers, 
in godly parents, wives, and the prompt- 
ings of varied character’ that come into 
our lives. How the very circumstances 
of life sometimes gather behind us, and 
would gently force us into spiritual free- 
dom, as in Paul’s case, if only we would 
permit them. 

(b) We ought never to lose the : sense 
of gratitude that invariably accompanies 
a “reasoning with ourselves before the 
Lord, of all the righteous acts of the 
Lord” (V. 7), which he has done for 
us. Robinson Crusoe struck a balance 
between the evil and the good he had 
received. even when cast on the island, 
and: it tallied in favor. of. the latter, 
Will it not do the same with us? (Rom, 
xi: 4.) 

(c) The greatness of our deliverance 
(V. 8.) should ever be returned to as a 
means of thankfulness and joy. It was 
for this reason that God’s deliverance of 
Israel from Egypt was so continually 
dwelt on by their leaders. If one would 
measure the possible depths of depravity 
to which he might have sunk, had it not 
been for God’s -kindly workings in his 
life, let him look at the slaves to appetite 
and passion that lie all around him. 

(d) ‘The experience of the Israelites 
in verse.g is repeated in the experience 
of the Christian. No one of us falls un- 
der the power of our adversary unless we 
forget God. Ifthe fetters of sin are 
placed about us for any time, it is be- 
cause we follow our own inclinations, 
rather than the Spirit’s leading. Yet the 
gradual and insensible influence of sin 
can never fail, in the long run to make 


the true child of God cry for deliver-|. 
shabby army slinks off to bed, up dirty 


ance. He suddenly wakes to its power 
upon him and in swift repentance whis- 
pers, ‘I have sinned because I have for- 
saken the Lord,”’» as;a «mother to 
her child in trouble; we record the long 
suffering and faithfulness of our God. 

(e) ‘One more lesson which some. of 
us fail to see. ‘If wrong has so influenc- 
ed us, as to leave its scar upon us even 
this may be used for the.glory of G 
The Israelites had rejected Jehovah; they 
had insisted on a king, and God’ had ict 
them have theirown way. And now ‘ol 


-' deed was ratified. They had come to 


| night. 
“spoits,” who have been out among the|° 


Gilgal to own their allegiance to him. 
Now listen to Samuel’s words (Vs. 14 and 
15), “If ye will fear the Lord, and 
.serve him and obey his voice, and rebel 


| not against the commandment of the 
Lord, then shall both ye and also the | 
king that reigneth over you continue fol- 


lowing the Lord your God.” Who has 
not asked as the experiences of life come 
to him, ‘For what purpose is this?’’. or 
who cannot trace some evil influence 
which would have blasted his life had it 
continued, and from which he cannot 
fully recover, even though conscious that 
the grace of God is sufficient for him 
now? Cheer up, brother! Even this can 
be turned to account. There is no ex- 
perience, no trial, no depths to which 
you have been permitted to go, but that 
| it can be used for God’s glory in_testify- 
ing of His mercy, and of assisting others 
through sympathy of one who has tasted 
the bitterness, and experienced the sav- 
ing power of the Lord. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WasuincTon, D, C., July 22, 1889. 

With everyone that can get away from 
this hot city out of town, from the Pres- 
ident who has gone to Deer Park to the 
departmental messenger who has gone 
to the river for a day’s outing, Washing- 
ton has a nearly deserted appearance on 
Sunday. The houses along Connecticut 
avenue are closed for the summer, and 
that thoroughfare, which is wont to be 
the afternoon parade ground of fashion, 
on foot and in carriage, showed yester- 
day only a few solitary wayfarers. Penn- 
sylvania avenue, democratic as it is re- 
specting its loiterers at 3 o’clock on Sun- | 
day afternoon in mid-summer, boasted | 
only a few apologetic passers-by, who 


|} are wondering why they didn’t go out of 


town themselves. The sidewalks were 
as hot as frying-pans, and the asphalt 
pavement seemed to sizzle in the sun 
yestercay. 

At the corner of Pennsylvania avenue 
and Seventh street is a wide space where 
hacks stand on week days, and which 
boasts a curiously shaped drinking-foun- 
tain which was erected five years ago by 
some Western man, and which has nev- 
er by any chance contained water since 
its first month’s existence. If there is 
any breeze in the business part of the 
city it is here. Across this deserted 


space at 3 o'clock comes a wiry, lame, 


little old colored man with a Bible under 
his arm, and without any preliminaries 
he kneels down beside the fountain and 
prays long and earnestly. A score of 
loiterers that have gathered are now 
doubled, and as the colored man departs 
a long-haired white man with a lot of 
mammoth black charts comes into view. 
These charts have ships drawn on them 
and mountains and pyramids, with novel 
lettering scattered about. The white 
man begins his discourse without prayer, 
and for a half-hour explains the pictures 
on the chart, the whole thing appearing 
to be an object lesson treating of the de- 
liverance of the children of Isreal out of 
bondage. The white man is not an ex- 
horter, and, indeed, he becomes so much 
interested in his subject and wanders so 


far into speculation that he has no time 


for exhorting before he is interrupted. 


A huge wagon is drawn up by six 
horses into the center of the plaza, 
There are fully twenty people, men and 
women, seated in the wagon, and there 
is also a small organ. A sound of a 
cornet is heard striking the first notes of 
“Nearer my God to Thee and the peo; 
ple in the wagon commence to sing, 
By this time, people are just coming by 
from the post-office where the Sunday 
evening delivery hour is on, and the 
crowd assumes respectable proportions. 
Speech after speech is made relative to 
personal experiences, the quality of the 
speeches being perhaps more of a matter 
of astonishment than the experience. 
Some are really able and some are really 
drivel. With a parting song in which 
many of the crowd join, the wagon, with 
its great gilt letters, ‘ Gospel Wagon,” 
glistening in the setting sun, is whirled 
away. 


ly on one side,is a little group of four or 
five women and a half dozen men. ‘They 
are cheaply and coarsely clad, and the 
women’s faces bear the brand of care and 
worry. hese people belong to the Sal- 
vation Army, and are waiting their turn 
to take possession of the square. They 
stand there perfectly stolid. One young 
Austrian among them, with the most in- 
tensely stupid face I ever: saw, tries to 
sell a few copies of the War Cry, the 
official organ of the Army, which he car- 
ries under his arm. 

When the wagon has gone away, ve 
all kneel down and pray, and the Cap- 
tain, who is a young woman, prays in a 
shrill, piping treble. When she is through 
it is dark, and the little group commences 
to sing some sort of religious verses to 
the air of ‘I'll meet her whenthe sun 
goes down.” So it goes on for an hour, 
the singing and praying and _ exhorting, 
until the women’s voices are faint, and 
the crowd gets tired and departs. 


Then this miserable . remnant of a 


alleys and into poverty-stricken houses, 
and yet happy in enthusiastic and. un- 
wavering adherence to their ‘‘cause.” 
What few of the churches that. retain 
their Sunday night services, have dis- 
charged their congregations, and no 
sound break sthe silence except an Occa- 
sional street car, until the belated. ex- 
cursion boats comein at nearly mid- 
A’ party of heavy | drinking 


road ‘houses all day, cross the deserted | 
plaza’and stop to whistle and jeer at’ a 
wretched drunken woman of the — 


For the last half-hour, waiting patient- | 


who finally’sits down at the foot of the 
abandoned fountain, to wait for a police- 
man to arrest. her. Surely, the former 
religion that has been offered there to- 
day, has a work to . 


DEDICATION ATP PORT TOWNSEND. 


‘The church at Port Townsend, which 
seemed in its organization so full of 
promise, has under its chosen pastor, 
Rev. W. W. Ferrier, accepted the situa- 
tion, seen its need and gone to work and 
grandly fulfilled it, so far as a house of 
worship is concerned, having erected’ not 
only the most beautiful church building 
and finest auditorium in the city, but 


| given to the denomination what is as yet 


the neatest and best adapted of all our 
churches inthe Territory. Its main au- 


dience room is forty-five by sixty feet, | 


with a recess in the rear for choir and 
pulpit platform, and in front are parlors 
opening into the main room by large 
doors hung with weights and pulleys 
which, when needed, gives the added 


| space for large congregations. 


The floor drops gently down toward 
| the platform, and the seats setting at an 
angle, places everyone in full range with 
the speaker, while the audience is in the 
most compact form possible, fully four 
hundred people being comfortably seat- 
ed at the opening service. The exterior 
of the structure is a little after the Queen 
Anne order, with a considerably broken 
roof and square tower, and shingled 
spire about eighty feet in height. Our 
great surprise was to learn that so com- 
plete and handsome an edifice could be 
found to have cost so small a sum as 
$4, 300. The spacious lot, sufficiently 
large for parsonage also, is finely locatea 
in a central partof the residence portion 
of the city, having been purchased for 
$2,300. The Congregational Union 
has, in consideration of the very impor- 
tant position of this church in its relation 
to the growth of the city and the sur- 
rounding country, not only made them 
the usual grant of $500, but a loan of 
$2,000 without interest for a term of 
five years. This, with the liberal sub- 
scription made at the inception of the 
enterprise four months ago ‘and the 
pledges at the dedicatory service, will 
place the church in condition to take up 
its own work from this time and carry it 
on, under their very efficient leadership, 
to a successful issue. | 

At the morning service and before the 
sermon fifteen new members were re- 
ceived into fellowship, four of whom 
came upon confession of their faith, and 
among them Captain Russell Glover of 
the Revenue Cutter Wolcott, stationed 
here. | 

Thesermon was preached by Sup’ 
R, A. Beard of the A. H. M. S. from 
Ps, cxix: go, and his theme was ‘The 
Abiding Faithfulness of God.” It wasa 
forcible setting forth of the constant and 
perpetuating fulfillment of the promises 
of Jehovah, : 

Following the sermon the members of 
the church standing before the pulpit, 
entered into a dedicatory covenant, sol- 
emnly setting apart their new temple to 
its most holy use. The Prayer of Ded- 
ication was then offered by Rev. Samuel 
Greene, of Seattle. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon Superintendent Greene, of the 
C. S. S. and P. S. assisted in the organ- 
ization of a Sunday school, which it is 
expected will reach at least seventy with- 
in the next two weeks. Mr. G. H. 
Brock was chosen Superintendent, with 
Mrs, Captain Glover as his assistant. 
The sermon in the evening was preached | 
by Rev. Thos. Sims of the East Tacoma 
church, and was a most interesting alle- 
gorical discourse from Mark. 

This young church is peculiarly favor- 
ed in having such varied and abundant 
musical talent within its membership, and 
much of the interest of this occasion was 
due to their great skill, as well as the 
special preparation made by them for 
this service, 

It would seem that none of our churches 
have started off in the grand work of 
Saving men under more favorable auspi- 
ces than this has. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond in the eee 


North American Review enters a plea 
against the mischievcus ice pitcher, mak- 
ing it responsible for many of the dis- 
eases which afflict us. He says the 
drinking of ice-water, when one is over- 
heated, may cause sudden death, by a 
shock to the system of nerves situated 
behind the stomach. As a depressant 
of the heart, it acts, under certain cir- 
cumstances, with the force and rapidity 
of prussic acid. He considers it one of 
the prolific causes of neuralgia and de- 
cay of the teeth. Confirmed dyspepsia 
and gastric catarrh are often the result 
of drinking ice-water at meals, as it con- 
tracts the blood vessels and lessegs the 
amount of grastric juice secreted. Water 
for drinking purposes should. never be 
below fifty degrees, he says ; and adds 
that “if ice-water should be generally 
‘discarded as a drink, the average dura- 
tion of life would be lengthened, and 
existence rendered more tolerable.” 


_ The Advance says: “In spite of all 
improvements there are still some things | 
which have a bad look. Last week a 
funeral procession passed ~ along one of | 
‘the principal streets of ‘Chicago in which 
“was a carriage containing four men who | 
had a board across their laps and were 
engaged in playing cards. On Saturday | 
last more than forty thousand people at- | 
tended a horse race, many of 
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Each column includes prepaid postage. 


American Agriculturist..... .....-$1.50 $3.50 
Magazine: 4.00 6.50 

Scientific American.... ......... .. 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
St. Nicholas...... EMER 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... .........---. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Public Opinion.................... 300 4 50 


notice. 
services you combine 
three advantages, 
care of your books, the 
ornamentation of your 


apply to Prof. Geo. B. Day, 


Rublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


‘The date aganst your name on the label of your 
aoe shows to what time your subserption 


paid. 


| The subseription Price of Tux Pactrto is $2.50 


in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 
Tue Pacir1o will be sent free for one year to 


any person sending the names of three new 


subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to | — 


newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 


ages are paid and their papers are ordered to | 


be discontinued. 

Payment for THe Pacrrico, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THz Paorrio. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


We will send the Pacrrio one year (price $2.- 


50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 


the following publications, for the price named 


in the second column. The price in the first 


column is that of the publication named alone. 
After 


the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, 8 be sent to the 


office where it is printed. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


The August Century’s opening article is on 
‘‘TheStream of Pleasure—the RiverThames.” 
It has Mrs. Foote’s Afternoon at a Ranch,” 
‘‘The Poison of Serpents, ’’ Lincoln History, 
which describe ‘‘The Chicago Surrender,” 
‘‘Conspiracies in the North,’ ‘‘Lincoln and 


the Churches,” ‘‘State Criminals at the Kara 


Mines” of the Kennan series.” Rev. Dr. 
Van Dyke gives the results of his study of 
Tennyson's use-of the Bible, under the title 
of ‘‘The Bible in Tennyson.” ‘‘Union Vet- 


erans and Their Pensions” gives a sketch of 


the various pension schemes. 

The breath of a chronic catarrh patient is 
often offensive. After a time ulceration sets 
in, the spongy bones are attacked, and fre- 
quently destroyed. Sometimes inveterate 
bronchitis is produced, which has been the 
cause of pulmonary disease. The brilliant 
results which have attended its use properly 
designate Ely’s Cream Balm as by far the 
best and only cure. 


I. L. Cragin & Co. of Philadelphia, the 
manufacturers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, 
say they would rather close up their immense 
works than to put one grain of adulteration 
in their Dobbins’ Electric Soap. Would 
that all were as honest. 


. To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Pactric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure ‘‘breaks up” chills and 
fever, expels malarial poisons from the sys- 
tem, and restoreshealth. Warranted tocure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is recommended by 


physicians as the only sure blood-purifier. 


Beecham’s Pills act like magic on a weak 
stomach. 


A TRUST 
We shall be pleased to 
supply the services of 
a Bookkeeper at very 
low cost. He keeps 
every book i in perfect or- 
der, protected from dust 
and damage, but open to 


inspection at a moment’s 
In securing his 


the 


parlor, and -your own 
comfort and conven- 
ience. Our display of| 


Bookcases exceeds any 
we have ever made. 


Prices range from 


$10 to $200. 


CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE 


Building, 


a7 to 123 Geary St, San Prancisce, 


Yale Diviaity School: | 


ination, with ‘be privileges of the Universi'y, | 


‘dept.19 For catalogue or further information 
Haven, Ot. 


R.H.M= Donald pres? VMCDo nald, 
ESTABLISHED 1863. 


Stock 


900,000.00 


Z Returning thanks for past fa 
WY we ask a@ continuance the 
game and sone t accounts of Individy. 
als,Firms and Corporations. 
R. H. McDONALD, President, 


MASON HAMLIN 


New method of not affected by 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


137 Post St., - San Francisco, 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directora—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tabbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. G11 and G13 Front Street, 
San FRANCISCO. 


OR $1 00 to $30 00 

75 ** 85 00 

Gasoline Stoves............... 700 « 30 00 

LA MPS 

Table $OF15 to $16 00 

Hanging Lamps...;:.......... 1 75 ** 20 0 


66-candle- power Lamps... . 175 * 100 
65-candle-power Buruers........ 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodorized 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 
for ‘empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET S8T., - Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


FOSTER 


WHOLESALE 


GROCERS. 


Agents for Tiamond Oreamery Buttsr, in Her- 
metically Sealed Tins, for Warm 
Olimates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISCO, 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRAOTITIONER OF HomaoPparTBY,) 
195 Turk Street, San Franciscé} 
Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 


at 94. mM. and 7 P. m. 
apr18-tf 


RUTGERS Zereic 


54, 56 W. 55th street, N. Y. City. 


5ist year opens Sept. 25th. Spscial, Elec- 
tive and full Collegiate courss. Rev. G. W: 
SAMSON, D.D., Pres, atory sud 


repar 
boarding departments ith the Ool- 
lege open Sept. 25th. Send for circular. 
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